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September, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Goldenly bright the day comes up, 
Up from the sparkling sea; 

Glistens the aster on the hill-slope, 
Shines the dew on the lea; 

Over the fell the clear church-bell 
Rings for a matin prayer; 

The music breath, a low refrain, 
Blends with the morning air. 


Hangs a dreaminess o’er the hills, 
Born of the year’s ripe wealth, 

Floats a coolness down from the rills, 
Rich with the bliss of health! 

Mellow the moons, gorgeous the skies, 
Sunsets of living gold, 

A burning radiance floods the west, 
Crimsoning the sleeping world. 


Evenings fair with a queenly moon, 
Tender with meek-browed stars, 
Winds singing hymns in leafy woods 
Sweeter than famed guitars! 

Ripe maturity! crowned womanhood ! 
Royal month of the year! 

Clad in garments of purple and gold, 
Lo! September is here ! 
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In a cosy little cottage on the outskirts 
of town, lived Ben Locke, a capable car- 
penter, who had a pretty young wife and 
a small boy, Benny, just beginning to tod- 
dle. For the most part they lived very 
happily together, though folks did say 
when Ben married saucy, flirting Molly 
McLane, that no good would come of it. 

But in spite of all this evil forecasting, 
Ben and his young wife got on amazingly 
well. 

Molly was very fond of her handsome 
husband. She married him when the 
times were good and contentment reigned 
among the laboring classes. But three 
years afterward, the Presidential cam- 
paign brought about an agitation of cer- 
tain questions in which the workingmen 
were deeply interested. There were meet- 
ings for a while almost every night. Ben 
was always present, and often addressed 
theassemblage. The papers spoke of him 
as a shrewd intelligent fellow, who had a 
career before him, and Molly, was proud 
and happy. 

But one evening Mrs. Brown came in 
and brought some stockings to darn. 

“My! hain't you got your supper 
dishes washed yet?” she exclaimed, cast- 
ing her lynx eyes toward the table with 
a look that said, “ What laziness!” 

“Oh, yes!” said Molly, smiling brightly. 
“That is for lunch. My husband doesn’t 
get home till late; the weather is often 
bad, and he is tired and hungry, so I 
always have a bite of something ready 
for him when he comes.” 

“ Very nice, my dear! But I don’t see 
how you can afford it. Such a litter, too, 
as it keep the place in!” 

“Tt don’t cost much,” said Molly 
quietly, ‘and I don’t mind the litter if my 
husband likes it.” 

“Where’s Ben?” 
presently. 

“There’s a mass meeting to-night, and 
the workmen have a parade in their shirt 
sleeves and aprons.” 

“Humph! The men’d be a good sight 
better off if they’d let them politics alone. 
For my part, I can’t see the good it does 
a man to be neglectin’ his family and 
runnin’ after them ‘unions’ as they call 
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LENNOX. 


“Ben doesn’t neglect me,” said Molly, 
flushing slightly. “T am proud to have 
him attend the meetings.” 

“More fool you! You must have a 
stupid time of it here alone evenings. It 
is a shame, Molly, for a girl like you, 
that’s been raised proper and always did 
have a good time.” 

“T am perfectly well satisfied, Mrs. 
Brown,” she answered, quickly. 

“Of course you are! I hope you’rea 
good wife, Molly! There! Put that 
baby to bed. Don’t drag your life out 
with him.” 

“He isn’t very heavy. He sleeps 
through the day, and I always keep him 
up till his father comes. It is the only 
time we see each other, when Ben comes 
home at night.” 

“Mercy ! 
You'll kill the child.” 

“Oh, I guess not!” said Molly, laying 
him down ona rug so that his head rested 
agi ainst a shaggy dog who dozed at her side. 

“My, but you have changed, Molly!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Brown. 

“Not for the worse, I hope?” Mollie 
said laughingly. “Ben says I’m prettier 
than when he married me.” 

“ You're too pretty to be cooped up the 
way you are. Why don’t you go out 
more, Molly? I never see you anywhere. 
The workingmen’s excursion comts off 
on T hursday. Of course you’re going on 
that?” 

“Indeed, I don’t know, Mrs. Brown.” 

“Oh, you certainly must go. It is all 
nonsense to say that you can’t afford it! 
I’}l bet you Ben spends on these meetings 
every week as much money as’d take you 
and the baby to the seashore three times 
over. It ain’t fair, I say. Our Annie's 
voing, and Amelia Foote and Sue Hop- 
kins, and all the girls you used to go 
with. Annie’s got a new pink lawn on 
purpose for it. Why, you ain’t been on 
one of them excursions since you Was 
married—-have you?” 

“ No,” said Mollie, regretfully. 

“Well, I'd go if T was you. Just be 
cause you re married ain’t no reason why 
you shouldn’t have no more fun. But 
there—I’m done! Ben’ll be home soon 
now, I suppose?” 
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“Don’t hurry, Mrs. Brown,” said 
Molly, faintly; but the mischief-maker took 
herself away at last, and left the poison 
of her words to do its work. 

Could it be, Molly thought, when she 
was left alone, that she was becoming a 
household drudge, whom people pitied and 
talked about? Was Ben neglecting her, 
after all? Did he go to the meetings just 
because he didn’t care to stay at home? 

It was the evening of a primary elec- 
tion. Things had not gone to suit Ben, 
and he came home considerably vexed. 

“Such a night’s work as this has been!” 
he exclaimed, flinging his cap in one 
corner, Without stopping to give Mollie 
her accustomed kiss. “Those fellows 
never know what’s good for them.” 

He sank down ill-humoredly in a chair, 
and Molly handed him his pipe in silence. 

“The idea,” he went on, bringing down 
his fist on the table, “of putting in such 
aman as O’Brien. Why, he can’t read! 
that’s just the way they kill everything.” 

He emptied some tobacco in his tough 
palm, and pushed it savagely into his pipe. 
In doing so he gave the pitcher a knock with 
his elbow, and flooded the table with water. 

“What’s the matter with you to-night, 
Ben?” cried Molly impatiently. “ You’re 
cross as a bear. Do be careful !” 

“Tt’s enough to make a fellow cross,” 
grumbled Ben, turning his back on the 
table where his wife had spread a tempt- 
ing littlesupper. “ If that fellow O’Brien 
iselected, we might as weil give the thing 
up. 

“Aren’t you going to eat anything?” 
said Molly somewhat sharply. “I wish 
you would talk about something besides 
politics, Ben. I'm sick of them. Sit up 
to the table. There! Don’t get your 
sleeve in the water. Mrs. Hughes sent 
us in a pitcher of home-brewed ale. Will 
you have some ?” 

“TI don’t care if Ido. Where's Benny?” 

“There, on the rug. You were so 
much taken up, vou couldn’t see him 
When you came in.” 

“Hello, youngster!” Ben cried, lifting 
the boy on his lap. . 

Benny woke up fretfully, as any baby 
would. . ‘ ° 

“Gracious!” said his father, putting 
him down in disgust. What a temper!” 
“He came by it honestly,” said Molly, 
with more of a snap than Ben had ever 
eard from her. 








Neither said anything more for a while. 
Ben began eating the things set before him, 
and Molly very unfortunately made up 
her mind to say: 

“Don’t you think it would be nice for 
us to go to the excursion on Thursday ?” 

“No! I hate excursions. You know 
that, Molly. There’s nothing but a jam 
and push, and a lot of drunken men.” 

“T suppose you are getting above such 
things nowadays?” said Molly, sarcasti- 
cally. 

Ben flushed. 

“It ain’t because they are workingmen. 
I’m one myself, and always will be; but 
I don’t like a crowd of folks, Molly. Id 
rather go off with you and the baby—we 
three all by ourselves.” 

“Oh, ves! that’s all very fine, but not 
at all likely to happen. When are we to 
get off to the seashore ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Ben, vaguely, 
“but I hope ”— 

“So do I! Nonsense, Ben! You know 
we can’t affurd such things. But we can 
go to the excursion, and I’ve made up my 
mind ”’— 

“ But I’d rather you wouldn’t, Melly.” 

“Why not? I’m sure you can afford it, 
Ben, if Sam Brady can.” 

“T don’t like the class of men that go 
on those excursions, Molly; nor women 
either, for that matter.” 

“ Don’t bea fool, Ben! They’re as good 
as we are. It’s just an excuse. You 
spend all your money at those meetings, 
and I never have a cent.” 

“ Molly !” 
“It’s true! 
me all the time. 

ing about it!” 

“The neighbors be hanged!” retorted 
Ben, rising in vexation. 

He trod on Rover’s tail as he rose, and 
the dog, yelping pitifully, ran under the 
table. 

“Get out of the way!” was Ben’s an- 
gry exclamation, giving the dog a shove. 
But his foot caught the leg of a chair and 
overturned it. In trying to catch that, 
Ben hauled the table-cloth askew and 
knocked down his pipe, which broke in 
two pieces on the floor. 

“Confound the luck!” muttered Ben, 
stalking to the window, where he stood 
with folded arms, frowning out upon the 
dark night which threatened a coming 
storm. 


And you stay away from 
The neighbors are talk- 
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The baby, irritated by the hubbub, and 
sitting neglected on the floor, set up a 
wild wail, but Molly did not stir. She 
sat there resting her chin in one plump, 
dimpled hand, looking cross and uncom- 
promising. 

“You may do as you please,” she said, 
curtly ; “ but I am going on the excursion. 
If you won’t take me, I can go with Mrs. 
Brown. I’ve money enough left of what 
I earned on Mrs. Grant’s sewing.” 

“Well, I won’t take you,” said Ben, 
angrily. “You can do as you please.” 

n this mood they retired. The follow- 
ing day was a busy one at the polls, and 
Ben did not see his wife after breakfast. 
The day was Thursday, the day of the 
excursion. Ben thought Molly had 
abandoned the idea of going, but at 
breakfast he found her and the baby all 
dressed, and a lunch basket standing 
by the door. 

How pretty Molly looked in her fresh 
muslin gown, all covered with sprigs of 
forget-me-nots! But Ben’s face clouded 
sternly. 

“Molly, you are surely not in earnest ?” 
he said. 

“Certainly Iam!” with a toss of her 
head. “I told you I would go.” 

Ben said nothing, but took up his hat 
and went out without touching a mouth- 
ful of breakfast. 

Molly felt uncomfortable; but her old 
wilful spirit had been aroused, and she 
would not give in. 

“He will be hungry,” she thought, 
glancing at the clock, which allowed her 
plenty of time to clear away the things. 
“T will leave him some bread and meat 
on the dresser.” 

Ben did not come back. Molly got 
her things together, and went down to the 
station with her baby and lunch-basket 
alone. 

But where was the excursion? The 
place was deserted, and glancing at the 
station clock, she found that her own had 
played her a trick. She was too late. The 
train had left fifteen minutes before. 

“IT won’t go back home,” she declared 
in a fit of vexation ; and on the spur of the 
moment she went off to visit her cousin, 
who lived on the other side of town. 

It was not so nice as the seashore, and 
Molly wasn’t very happy anyhow. When 
evening came she was glad to go home, 
and thought wistfully of the reconciliation 


just as the train started. 





which she and Ben would have at supper. 
It surprised ber, when she reached the 
house, to find a buggy at the curb and 
Mrs. Tibbs standing in the door. 

“Good heavens, Molly!” cried the old 
lady. ‘Where have you been? Didn't 
you know Ben was hurt?” 

" Ben hurt!” she gasped, turning deadly 

ale. 
. “There, there! Don’t faint! ’Tain’t 
so bad but he’ll get better, though it’s sore 
enough for him—poor fellow! He’s broke 
his leg and his collar-bone.” 

“ Where is he?” cried Molly, dropping 
everything; and in a moment she was 
kneeling by Ben’s side, weeping bitterly. 

“Why, don’t ery, Molly!” said the 
brave fellow. “I'll soon be all right.” 

“How did it happen, Ber? Oh, my 
poor, dear husband !” 

“Why, you see,” he said faintly, “I 
got to thinking about it, and it didn’t 
seem quite right to let you and baby go 
off alone among all those rowdy men; 
but I was mad, Molly, and I couldn't 
make up my mind till the last minute to 
give in. Then I decided, all of a sudden, 
I hadn’t any 
ticket or anything, but I knew you were 
on board, and I ran for the rear platform. 
I didn’t know the train was going so fast, 
and I slipped and fell and—here I am!” 

“Oh, Ben!” she sobbed. “It’s all my 
fault. I didn’t go on the excursion. | 
missed the train. But I would have gone, 
and—and—oh, can you ever forgive me?” 

“There, there, dear! Don’t take on so! 
I was to blame too, Molly, because I 
didn’t tell you that I was working hard to 
save money to take you away. The 
Workingmen’s Union pays me for speak: 
ing. I thought I wouldn’t tell you till I 
could come and put the money in your 
lap and say ‘ There, Molly, darling! You 
and baby and I will go down to the set 
shore and spend a whole month.’ ” 

“QO, Ben! And it was in my heart to 
doubt you for a moment!” 

“ Never mind, little wite! I didn’t do 
what I could to help things out. Molly, 
don’t let us talk about it any more. 
We're all made up, and—we’ll go just 3s 
soon as I’m able.” 

And so they did. Mrs. Brown had 
lots to say on the subject to Mrs. Tibbs, 
but Molly never again made the mistake 
of listening to one who would turn het 
heart against her husband. 
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THE STORY OF AN ELOPEMENT. 


BY CHRISTIAN REID, 


Author of “ Gentle Belle,” etc. 


PART i. 





CHAPTER III. 


“ THIS NIGHT OR NEVER.” 

Being a little excited and’ not at all 
sleepy, it chanced that Mr. Meredith, 
after parting with Miss Berrien, took him- 
self to the sea-wall, where he proceeded 
to pace to and fro, smoking a cigar and 
wrapped in very agreeable thought. De- 
spite her coquetry, Fanny had yielded to 
his suit more than ever before, and he 
felt no doubt that in the end she would 
yield altogether. He liked to be played 
with in this manner. It was not enough 
to discourage—Fanny was too wise for 


that—but just enough to give a zest of | 


uncertainty, to sustain and keep alive the 
interest which in similar affairs had more 
than once failed him. In short, he was 
comfortably conscious of being in love, 
and very much pleased with the same— 
finding in it none of “the pang, the agony, 


| 
| 


conceive that it could Le Fanny—alone 
and disguised in the streets at midnight— 
was impossible. He said to himself that 
it was impossible, yet the man’s pulses 
were beating in the most unaccountable 
manner, and there was a sound in his ears 
like the rush of many waters. It was 
natural that at this moment he did not 
ask himself whether or not it would be 
honorable to act the part of aspy; he 
only felt that he must know who it was 
that came forth from Mrs. Shreve’s house 
at midnight, with Fanny Berrien’s air 
and movement. 

Meanwhile the shrouded figure, with 
head bent down, did not see him. Poor 
Aimée’s pulses were beating in a manner 
very like his own, and she was conscious 


' of nothing save the desire to accomplish 


the doubt,” which are poetically supposed | 
, p y supp 


to accompany the tender passion, but only | 
He was even | 


an agreeable stimulation. 
conscious of feeling distinctly sentimen- 
tal and disposed to cast lingering glances 
at Mrs. Shreve’s house whenever he came 
to the spot where it entered into his range 
of vision. 

On one of these oceasions he was sur- 
prised by a sudden and very unexpected 
sight—the opening of the street door, and 
the emerging thence of a figure. For an 


her errand and return to the shelter of the 
house she had left. The night seemed to 
her invested with terror, and the sound of 
her own light footstep on the quiet street 
brought her heart into her throat. It is 
doubtful if she would have noticed Mr. 
Meredith had he stood immediately in her 
path; she certainly cast no glance either 
to right or left, but hurried forward to 
the place Fanny had designated—intent 
only upon one thought, to deliver her 


| message and return. 


instant he had a startled sensation, the | 


next he said to himself, “It is only a ser- 
vant, of course.” But a moment later, 
he knew that it was not a servant. How 
he knew it is difficult to tell; but he felt 
instinctively sure from the walk, the bear- 
ing, the motions. He stood still—con- 
scious of very odd sensations — and 
watched the approach of the figure that 


had in every line a familiar aspect. If 
it was not Fanny, who could it be? He 


knew that all the other inmates of the 
house were elderly people, except Aimée, 
of whom he did not think atall. But to 
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As she mounted the sea-wall she heard 
the sound of oars, and when she paused, 
shrinking and trembling, on the steps 
that led down to the water, she saw in the 
starlight the dark outline of a boat con- 
taining two or three figures. Her heart 
gave a wild bound, and then seemed to 
stand still—for was not this the moment 
of fate, and was not the impetuous lover, 
who would take no denial, before her? 

Certainly one of the figures sprang 
from the boat as she appeared, and reached 
her side with all the impetuosity conceiv- 
able in the most desperate lover. Before 
she could speak she found her hands in a 
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close clasp, and a voice saying in a tone 
full of eagerness and delight: 

“So you have come? You are really 
here?” 

Even at this moment it struck Aimée 
that there was surprise as well. as delight 
in the voice. Evidently Mr. Kyrle had 
been by no means certain that Miss Ber 
rien would appear. But the rapture of 
his greeting made it harder for Aimée to 
explain that she was not the person so 
eagerly w elcomed, and when she tried to 
speak her voice failed. She could only 
gasp after a moment: 

“T have come to tell you—” 

“Never mind what,” interrupted the 
young man eagerly, with probably a pru- 
dent fear of what the communication 
might “wal you are here; that is enough. 
There will be time to tell me : anything 
and everything when we are afloat. Come, 
here is the boat.” 

He drew her toward him, and so com- 
pelling was his grasp that Aimée felt that 
in another moment she might be in the 
boat and en route for the West Indies. 
This gave her the courage of desperation. 
She made a determined effort to release 
herself, as she said more clearly: 

“ You are mistaken—I am not the per- 
son you think. I have only come to tell 
you that ske cannot come.” 

“Not the person I think!” repeated 
the young man. He released her hands 
now and fell back a step in his amaze- 
ment. The violent revulsion of feeling 
which he underwent was evident in his 
voice, and the sharpness of his disappoint- 
ment so pierced Aimée’s heart that she 
forgave the sharpness of his tone as he 
went on: 

“Then, who are you? and why are you 
here ?” 

“T am Fanny’s: cousin,” the girl re- 
plied, then suddenly checked herself. 
“ But you, who are you?” she said. “I 
was told to ask your name before I gave 
my message.’ 

“There is no doubt who I am,” he re- 
plied, sternly. “My name is Lennox 
Kyrle. What message have you for me?” 

“Only that—that F: anny cannot come,’ 
answered Aimée, tremulously. She paused 
und clasped her hands nervously together, 
trying to recall all that Fanny had im- 
pressed on her mind to be delivered, but 
only the principal points remained, and 
before she could gather them into shape, 


as it were, Mr. Kyrle justified his charae. 
ter for impetuosity by breaking in: 

“That she cannot come!” he repeated, 
“Ts that all—after having brought me 
here? Why cannot she come?” 

The indignant emphasis of the last 
question was, under the circumstances, 
natural enough, and, confronted with it, 
Aimée felt in every fiber the shame of the 
answer which she was bound to give. 

‘“‘ Because she—has changed her mind,” 
she said, desper rately, grasping the main 
fact, and forgetting all the fluent words 
with which Fanny had clothed it. “She 
bade me tell you that she is very sorry, 
but that she cannot go with you and— 
break her mother’s heart.” 

“ Her consideration for her mother is 
most admirable,” said the young man, 
with grim sarcasm. “It is only a pity 
that it did not influence her a little 
sooner. And so she is ‘sorry’ that she 
vannot go! She could say no more for 
the calamity of missing a ball.” 

“Fanny has not very deep feelings,” 
said Aimée, in a voice of as sincere com- 
punction as if the feelings in question had 
been her own, “ but I think she is sorry.” 

This simple statement, made in that 
sweet, pathetic voice, said a great deal 
more than the speaker intended, to Len- 
nox Kyrle. He was silent for an instant 
—then spoke in a softer tone. 

“T know that she is easily influenced 
by those around her,” he said, “and 80 
this might have been anticipated. But 
if I were to see her—” 

“Oh, that is impossible!” interrupted 
Aimée hastily. “She charged me to tell 
you above all things not to ‘attempt to sée 
her. 

“Ah!” said the young man. Keen 
disappointment and mortification were in 
his tone, but also something of compre 
hension. “Then there is another lover,” 
he said. 

Aimée did not reply. It was no part 
of the message with which she was 
charged, to enlighten Mr. Kyrle with re 
gard | to the other string to Miss Berrien’s 
bow; and since his-assertion was fortu- 
nately an assertion, not a question, she 
suffered it to pass unanswered, forgetting 
that silence, in this case as in many others, 
was equivalent to assent. 

“That accounts for everything,” said 
the young man after a pause—in which, 
perhaps, he had waited for contradiction 
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—“and I only regret that I should have 
given Miss Berrien the pain, which I am 
sure she must feel acutely, of treating me 
inthis manner. But it may relieve her 
sorrow perhaps to know that it is the last 
opportunity she will ever have to inflict a 
pang upon me. I have been the slave of 
her caprice and my own folly long enough. 
As I came here, I determined that this 
should be the decisive test. If she cared 
for me she would go with me—if not, it 
was well to realize her indifference, and 
be no longer the plaything of a coquette. 
Well, I am here, and she refuses even to 
seeme. She breaks her solemn word and 
throws me over without compunction. It 
isthe end. All is over between us. It was 
tonight or never. Tell her that from me.” 

It flashed across Aimée as he spoke, 
that this was the ultimatum which she 
had prophesied; but she had not been 
prepared for the stern resolution of the 
voice which uttered it. Plainiy, Mr. 
Kyrle meant all that he said, and Miss 
Berrien’s comfortable belief, that he would 
remain her slave as much as ever, was a 
delusion of her own vanity. 

“T will tell her,” the girl said in a 
subdued tone. “J wish I had been able 
to—to give you her message better. She 
said a great deal—” ; 

“Which I can easily imagine,” inter- 
posed Mr. Kyrle. “It is not necessary 
that you should make an effort to remem- 
her it.” 

Thus discouraged, Aimée felt that she 
need no longer remain, that she had done 
all that was required of her, and might 
now return with speed to the shelter of 
the roof for which she longed. 

“T must go now,” she said—yet still she 
hesitated.. She longed to say a word of 
sympathy, but it was not easy to do so. 
At length, however, she summoned cour- 
age and spoke quickly : 

“T am sorry—very sorry for you,” she 
said. “It is dreadful to trust and—be 
deceived. I would not have come on 
such an errand, only it was necessary 
you should know, and Fanny could not 
come.” ’ 

It is not too much to say that these 
words for the first time brought her per- 
sonal individuality to the attention of the 
man before her. Up to this time he had 
hot given a thought to the consideration 
of who or what she was. To him she was 
simply the mouth-piece of, and the means 








of communication with, Fanny Berrien. 
Now it suddenly occurred to him that 
here was a young, shrinking girl who 
had come alone, at midnight, to bring 
him the message of the woman who had 
failed him. 

“She could not come, but she could 
send you,” he said, suddenly rousing to 
something like indignation, “though I 
hear from your voice that vou are young, 
and this is no fitting time or place for 
you. Do not let me detain you longer— 
or, rather, let me take you at once back 
to your home.” 
“Oh, no, no!” cried Aimée, mindful of 
Fanny’s promise to watch and wait for 
her, and fearing an encounter of the two 
at Mrs. Shreve’s respectable door. “ You 
must not think of it. I have only a short 
way to go, and—and the streets are quiet.” 

“Do you think I will force my way in 
to her?” said the young man, scorntully. 
“T assure you that I have not the least 
desire to do so. What have I to say to 
her? Nothing, except that I shall never 
trouble her again—and that I can trust 
you to say.” 

“T shall say it,” Aimée answered—feel- 
ing not altogether disinclined to do so— 
“but I beg you not to come with me. I 
shall be at home in a minute. Indeed, 
you must not come!” 

“T will not insist, then,” he said—hearing 
in her tone how greatly she was disturbed. 
“But you must go at once. This is.4 
service that only seltishness would have 
asked of you.” 

“T came willingly,” said the girl. “It 
might have compromised Fanny, but I 
am of no importance—it cannot harm me. 
I am only sorry that I had to bring such 
a painful disappointment.” 

“Tf a man is a fool, he must suffer, and 
deserves to suffer,” said Mr. Kyrle, with a 
decision that did credit to his common 
sense. “ But you are as kind as you are 
brave, and I shall not forget you. Now, 
go.” 

Aimée needed no second bidding. She 
turned and hastened back in the direction 
of Mrs. Shreve’s house; and Mr. Mere- 
dith, who had watched the meeting and 
conversation from atar—divided between 
the almost uncontrollable desire to break 
in upon it, and the salutary fear of mak- 
ing himself ridiculous—had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the door open and close 
upon her. 
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“OH, MY COUSIN, SHALLOW-HEARTED: 


“Oh, what a time you have been, 
Aimée!” said Miss Berrien, as she opened 
the door. “Ihave been in agony! What 
kept you so long?” 

“Have I been long?” said Aimée. She 
was almost breathless, and as she sank 
down on the first seat at hand, pale and 
trembling, now that the need for exertion 
was past, Fanny’s heart smote her for her 
words of reproach. 

“Of course it seemed long to me,” she 
said, “but I do not suppose it really has 
been long, and what does it matter about 
me, in comparison to you, you poor, brave 
child! What a selfish wretch I was to 
send you! You look perfectly overcome, 
and I have not even a glass of wine to 
give you.” 

“T don’t want any wine,” said Aimée. 
“After awhile—when my heart stops 
beating so dreadfully—I will tell you— 
all about it.” 

“Yes,” said Fanny, “but at least vou 
ean tell me this now—did you see him?” 

Aimée nodded—being for the moment 
past speech—and Miss Berrien at once 
locked the door, as if she feared Mr. Kyrle 
might be on the other side. Then she 
watched Aimée anxiously, and when the 
latter presently opened her lips as if to 
speak, interposed with a warning whisper: 

“No, no—not here. We must go up- 
stairs. Are you able to walk?” 

“Oh, yes—why not? I was out of 
breath when I came in—that was all.” 

“You looked as if you were about to 
faint,” said Fanny, taking up her lamp. 
“How thankful I am that it is over, and 
that you are safely back!” 

Aimée might have assured the speaker 
that her thankfulness on this point was 
trifling compared to her own; but the 
action of her heart not being yet suff- 
ciently regulated to make speech easy, she 
silently followed Miss Berrien’s stealthy 
footsteps up-stairs. 

Once safely in their own room, how- 
ever, Fanny was full of eager question- 
ing. 

“So you saw him!” she cried. “Did 
you give him my message? How did he 
take it, and what did he say?” 

“Yes, I saw him,” answered Aimée. 
“He was waiting, and at first he could 
searcely believe that it was not you—” 





“Poor fellow!” said Fanny, in feeling 
parenthesis. 

“But when he understood that it wag 
not you, and that you meant to throw 
him over,” proceeded Aimée, not without 
a sense of pleasure in the recital, “he was 
very indignant, and told me to tell you 
that you would never have another op 
portunity to treat him in such a manner; 
that he came here meaning this to be the 
decisive test; that if you cared for him, 
you would come with him; and that if you 
did not come, he would never ask you 
again. It was to-night or never.” 

“To-night or never!” repeated Miss 
Berrien. For a moment she was too 
much amazed to say anything more, 
Then her customary easy philosophy as 
serted itself. ‘“‘ He must have been awfully 
angry,” she observed, “and when a maa 
is angry, he will say anything. But, for 
his sake, I am rather glad that he takes 
it in this way; he will not feel the disap- 
pointment so much. I was afraid that he 
would be desperate and insist upon seeing 
me. It is a great deal better that he 
should be furious and talk of ‘to-night or 
never ’—which of course is all nonsense. 
It may be never, indeed,” with a slight 
sigh, “ but if so, it will not be his fault.” 

“You would not think so if you had 
heard him,” said Aimée. ‘“ Whether you 
marry Mr. Meredith or not, I am sure 
Mr. Kyrle will never ask you to marry 
him again.” 

“You do not know Mr. Kyrle as well 
as I do, my dear,” said Fanny, compla- 
cently. “He will be quite certain to ask 
me whenever he hasachance. I only hope 
he may not have a chance soon. I hope 
you told him that he must go away at once,” 

“No,” answered Aimée. “I did not 
tell him anything of the kind. In the 
first place, you never told me to do 80; 
and in the second place, I would not if 
you had. It was bad enough to bring 


him here only to disappoint him. You | 


have no right to order him to go away.” 
“Upon my word, you seem to espouse 
Mr. Kyrle’s cause very warmly!” said 
Fanny. “ Right or no right, I wish I had 
sent him word to go away at once. It 
would be dreadful if he stopped here and 
met Mr. Meredith.” ; 
“Tt would not surprise him,” said 
Aimée. “As soon as I told him that you 
said he must not attempt to see you, he 
said, “ Then there is another lover!” 
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“Did he?” said Fanny, with a laugh. 
“How like him! He always had that 
kind of penetration. One might try to 
deceive him, but he would go straight to 
the root of the matter. But then, of 
course, jealousy helped him in this case. 
He knows me well enough to be sure that 
if I had not somebody else I would not 
want him to go away.’ 

“So it is not hin—it is just somebody 
—that you want,” said Aimée, indignantly. 

“Not exactly,” said Fanny; “but you 
are a child—you don’t understand.” 

“T should be sorry to think that I 


would ever understand such _heartless- 
ness,” said Aimée. 
“Your sympathies must have been 


greatly wrought upon by Lennox,” said 
Miss Berrien, composedly. “Tt is not 
surprising—I know how he can influence 
one. Ah, I shall never have such another 
lover!’ You may think me heartless—and 
luckily for myself I am not very much 
troubled with my heart—but if I chose to 
let myself go, I could be as desperate 
about Lennox Kyrle as he is about me. 
If his rich uncle would only die and leave 
him a fortune—but there is no hope of 
that!” 

“Tf he has a rich uncle. why is there no 
hope of his dying and leaving a fortune?” 
asked Aimeée. 

“Oh, he will die some day—no fear of 
that,” said Fanny, vindictively, “and he 
will leave a fortune of a million or two; 
but poor Lennox will not get it. That is 
all’ hopelessly settled. The old wretch 
has made his will in the most elaborate 
manner, and left his money to found some 
kind of an institute that is to bear his 
name and have his statue. It is all 
miserable piece of vanity and self-glorifi- 
cation, but he will be called a “public 
benefactor’ and all that stuff, after ruining 
Lennox’s life—and mine.” 

“T don’t think he will ruin yours,” said 
Aimée; “but poor Mr. Kryle—w hat will 
he do? ” 

Fanny shook her head in a manner to 
intimate that this gentleman’s prospects 
were dark indeed. 

“He might have done very well,” she 
said, “ but ‘then, you see, he is impracti- 
cable—and that would make it such mad- 
hess to marry him. His uncle told him 
frankly that he had not the faintest in- 
tention of leaving him a fortune, but that 
he would give him an opportunity to 





make one for himself. ae il give you a 
better start in life than I had,’ he said, 
‘and if you don’t take advantage of it, 
that will be your own fault.’ So he offered 
him a place in his business house, which 
of course meant the entire control and re- 
version of the business, and would you 
believe that Lennox declined the offer?” 

““Why?” asked Aimée, wisely refrain- 
ing from any expression of opinion. 

“Because he has no liking for com- 
mercial life—as if that had anything to do 
with it. He tried it for awhile, then gave 
it up, saying he would never succeed, and 
could not waste the best years of his life 
in work that he disliked. So he has gone 
into literature, and is connected with a 
newspaper: -conceive the difference! And 
fancy me dragging through life as the 
wife of a ‘speci ial correspondent !’ “ 

“But he may be a famous author some 
day,” said Aimée, with brightening eyes. 

“He may—and again he may not,” re- 
sponded Fanny, dryly. And even if he 
were a famous author, it does not follow 
that he would be anything save a poor 
man. Now, I was not made to be the 
wife of a poor man—any one can see 
that.” 

“TI suppose not,” said Aimée, slowly. 
These were mercenary ideas to be intro- 
duced into the world of her young dreams 
of romance, but she took them in as she 
had already taken in the facts of faith- 
lessness and heartlessness, and no doubt 
assimilated them by some mental process 
to such knowledge of human tiature and 
human life as she already possessed. 

“But now I think we have talked 
enough,” said Fanny. “If you are not 
ready to go to sleep, Tam. I feel so light 
and comfortable to think that I have 
safely disposed of the Kyrle difficulty! 
It has been a dreadful weight on my 
mind ever since I received his letter ss ay- 
ing he was coming. I was at my wits’ 
end—I did not know what to do until I 
thought of taking you into my confidence. 
You have been a perfect jewel, Aimée. I 
shall never forget the service you have 
done me, and if ever I have a chance to 
repay it in kind, I will.” 

Aimée laughed. She had not a keen 
sense of humor, but it occurred to her 
that Fanny was about as likely to do for 
another what had been done for her this 
night, as she (Aimée) was likely to elope. 

“Tam sure that you will never be called 
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upon to repay it in kind,” she said. “I 
cannot imagine myself promising to elope; 
but if I did promise, J would go.” 

“T dare say,” replied Fanny. “ You are 
romantic, and you would enjoy—or you 

_ think you would enjoy—dangers and 
difficulties. But as for me, I like the 
comforts of life.” 

Ten minutes later Aimée was listening 
to the soft regular breathing which told 
how the speaker was enjoying one of the 
comforts of life. It was incomprehensible 
to the girl, who was still tingling with ex- 
citement from head to foot, and felt as if 
sleep would never visit her eyelids; but 





her thoughts did not long dwell on Fanny, 
They went back to the lover for whom her 
tender heart ached as she pictured him 
returning alone to the yacht which waited 
for th2 coming of the bride in order to 
spread its wings for the South. What a 
cruel thing it was to let him come—only 
to disappoint him! Indignation and pity 
were mingled in her mind, and as hour 
after hour of the silent night passed, she 
still lay wide awake, her great solemn 
eyes,as Fanny called them, fixed on dark- 
ness, but her fancy seeing plainly the 
star-lit deck of the Arie/, where a figure 
paced alone. 


(To be continued.) 





A MEMORY. 


When love was new and truth was strong, 
And life still in its fresh spring-time, 

I met a maid—scarce more than child— 
Offspring of earth, yet half divine. 


* She did not seem as others seemed, 
Who crossed my pathway every hour; 
’Mong envious thorns and blighted buds 
She bloomed a perfect fairy flower. 


She knew no home of stately pride, 
She was not born of wealth or fame; 
Her sire was but a humble man, 
And very humble was his name. 


Yet, dwelling in a simple cot, 
A lonely cottage beside the sea; 
And clad in garments plain and poor, 
I owned her fair as fair could be! 


For hand of sculptor never gave 
A lovlier form to art’s embrace ; 
Nor heart of painter e’er conceived 
in wildest dreams a sweeter face. 


And airy threads, by fairies spun 
At midnight in the moonlight rare, 
Were coarse ana dim if once compared 
With that soft mass of shining hair. 


Those rose-red lips—that holy brow— 
Those ever-changing star-bright eyes, 

Sure, they were radiant gleamings sent 
A brief, glad while from Paradise! 


For she was not as mortals are; 
No human heart to her was given; 
And needing but an angel’s wings, 
To fit her for her native heaven. 


She could not feel as we whose souls 
Are circled, bound by things of earth ; 
She could not find in love like ours, 
A single charm, a ray of worth. 


And so I hushed my impious heart, 
And sadly sighed and turned away, 

To know no peace, or hope, or joy, 
Until shall dawn the eternal day. 


Long, fickle years nave passed since then, 
My life is in it’s summer now; 

And many are the weary lines 
Which care has traced across my brow. 


Yet still I hold one treasure fast, 
The tress of hair she gave to me; 
And still I keep one memory bright 
Of the fair maiden by the sea. 
F. S. B. 
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IT WAS HIS DESTINY. 


——— 


BY J. V. PRICHARD. 





On a certain, dull, raw and inhospita- 
ble day in autumn, I struggled down the 
gang-plank of the “Cephalania,” and set 
foot on my native soil after an absence 
of ten years. 

Unpatriotic as it may appear, I do not 
hesitate to affirm that I had found such 
congenial surroundings in London, that I 


had no desire to desert them, and probably | 


should never have done so had not my 
maternal uncle obligingly departed this 
life in the good city of Boston, and amia- 
bly bequeathed me a fortune sufficiently 
respectable to necessitate my daring the 
raging main, subjecting myself to the 
aristocratic misery of the Cunard Line, 
and once more returning to the creditor 
of my nativity. 

But not to remain—far from it! As 
my cab rattled on to the East Boston 
ferry-boat, and I gazed from the window 
upon the dark, straggling fringe of ship- 
ping shrouded in fog and drizzle, I hugged 
and petted myself into a condition of semi- 
complanvency, with the mental assurance 
that directly I had disentangled myself 
from the red-tape of the Surrogate’s office, 
I would hie me to the sea-board, invoke 
the clemency of Neptune, and decamp for 
the fascinating land of my adoption. But 
in this nineteenth century, if never be- 
fore, though man proposes, woman Gis- 
poses; albeit, I was in blissful ignorance 
of the dish relentless Fate had prepared 
for me, and set aside in her cup-board for 
my special delectation. 

To my surprise, I discovered the clutch 
and toils of the law to be weak and easily 
avoided. I was met with the utmost urban- 
ity, and found that courteous expedition 
awaited me. 

In less than a fortnight my transactions 
were at an end, a letter of credit of ample 
proportions in my pocket, and my path 
clear to the Cunard dock in East Boston. 

Call it Fate, Destiny, what you will— 
the steamer booked to set sail for England 
that week proved to be an antiquated tub, 
with-her best state-rooms astern, end in 
more ways than one uninviting for the 
November passage. 

Though in no respect a bad sailor, I 
entertained a righteous dread of screw- 
vibrations, and possessed an appetite of a 














somewhat epicurean order; consequently, 
visions of the ‘‘ Normandie,” “Alaska,” 
“City of Rome,” and other fleet and well- 
ordered Leviathans, confronted me, seem- 
ing to advocate my setting sail from New 
York. 

What were eight hours by rail to me, 
when by that means something less than 
the same number of days would set me 
dry-shod upon the soil of the Old World? 

I determined to sail from New York. 
Thus unconsciously did I place the stamp 
of Fate upon my future. 

While making my final preparations 
for departure, I bethought me of “ Chum- 
mie” Dalton. We had been class-mates 
and boon-companions at Harvard; he had 
married an heiress and—on dit—held high 
state in Gotham. His address was in my 
wallet; were I to consider my veracity, I 
could not pass through New York without 
calling upon him and paying my devoirs 
to the heiress en passant. 

I admit a curiosity in wishing to make 
the acquaintance of the woman of “ Chum- 
mie’s” choice. Chummie had been a 
hail-fellow-well-met, a sort of incipient 
Falstaff in our college-days; and when, 
two years ago, he had dined with me at 
the “Criterion” in London and a quart of 
Veuve Clicquot, yellow label, had opened 
his heart and limbered his clumsy vocab- 
ulary, he had informed me that he was 
going home to marry Miss Caroline John- 
ston. 

“She’s a bouncer,” he admitted, with 
glowing eyes, “ but she’s worth her weight 
in gold!” 

“ Metaphorically, do you mean?” I in- 
quired, with irrepressible laughter. 

“What do you mean?” he faltered, with 
that same expression of lamb-like bewil- 
derment that was wont to expand upon his 
rubicund visage immediately preceding a 
“dead flunk” in the old classic days. 

“T mean, is she spiritually worth her 
weight in gold?” I explained. 

“ No!—er—yes; that is, she—” 

“T understand,” I interpolated, hasten- 
ing to his rescue; “you mean that Miss 
Johnston is an heiress.” 

“An heiress? Great Scott, man, she is 
as rich as Croesus; that is, she Will be, 
when the old man vacates.” 
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“Vacates?” (I disapproved of Ameri- 
can slang.) 

“Yes, when he passes in his cheques, 
takes wings and a palm-leaf, and soars.” 

“You evidently do not approve of your 
father-in-law elect,” I remarked. 

“We-ll,” with a broad smile, “you 
wouldn’t. But you'll like Carrie! ll 
stake my bottom-dollar that you'll be 
dead-gone over Carrie!” 

If “Carrie” suited “Chummie,” I had 
serious reasons for doubting whether she 
would attain to my somewhat elevated 
standard of “lovely woman.” 

Naturally I was anxious to meet Mrs. 
Dalton, and so pledged my word to call 
upon her should I chance to be in New 
York. 

Therefore I wrote to “Chummie” that 
on a certain evening I should be at the 
“ Brunswick,” and should be more than 
pleased to see him. ‘ 

With the most agreeable anticipations, 
I arrived “on time” in the Grand Central 
Station, and was swept outward by the 
hurrying throng to the glare of electric 
lights and the Babel of cabmen in the 
street. 

The night was most inclement; sheets 
of rain flying before an icy gale greeted 
me, and [ was grateful for the shelter of 
the coupé that fled away with me to my 
hotel. 

Scarcely had I registered my name, 
when the clerk presented a letter. 

“For you, sir, and in haste.” 

I broke the seal and rapidly scanned 
the contents of the missive: 

“Dear Ep.: How jolly glad I am to hear from 
you at last. Come right up to the house. Carrie 
gives one of her swell break-downs to-night. 
You will see her at her best. Any time between 
now and sunrise you will find the latch-string 
out. ‘Ever yours, in haste, 

“F. Datton.” 

To this characteristic epistle was ap- 
pended the number and street of their 
residence. 

“ You will see her at her best,” “Chum- 
mie” had written. I should have vastly 
preferred to catch “Carrie” at her worst, 
for obvious reasons; however, I did not 
see how I could decline the invitation, 
and so consulted my watch. Half-past 
eight. 

I was obliged to await the arrival of 
my luggage, to make my toilet, dine, and 
reach the place appointed. 

It would be at least half-past ten o’clock 





before I could make my initial bow to 
Mrs. Dalton. In point of fact, it was 
close upon eleven o’clock ere I rang my 
bell and ordered a cab for the momentous 
sortie. 

Ye gods! how it stormed that night! 
My horse looked like a gigantic drowned 
rat, its driver drenched and sulky, Fifth 
Avenue a raging river—and I in a drip- 
ping perspiration from desperate haste at 
the last moment. We turned into Thirty- 
fourth street, and came to a stand-still. 

This was aggravating ; perchance, alarm- 
ing. But receiving no summons from my 
Jehu to alight, I dashed the steam from 
the front window and glared out. We 
had joined a serpentine line of equipages 
that terminated at a luminous awning 
some distance ahead. 

I sank back upon the cushions with 
some complacency; at least I was not 
doomed to conspicuousness through my 
late arrival. By degrees we crept nearer 
the vortex of illumination, while my im- 
patience was beguiled by watching daint- 
ily-muffled figures spring from the car 
riage-doors to the shelter of the awning. 

At last my turn came. A footman in 
a livery that did no violence to my Anglo- 
maniacal tastes, threw open the door of 
my vehicle and [ alighted. 

Before me loomed a flight of broad 
steps, richly carpeted; my nostrils were 
assailed by the heavy perfume of a thous 
and flowers, while to my ears: came the 
dreamy rhythm of a distant orchestra, 
As by a touch of Merlin’s wand, the 
tempestuous night had been trantormed 
into an enchanted realm. 

I strove to imagine “Chummie” the 
deity-consort of this Elysium, and failed 
dismally. Suddenly a sweet, despairing 
voice aroused me from my transitory 
reverie. 

“Oh, mamma! my fan—in the car 
riage!” 

I raised my eyes. Two ladies, muffled 
in black and white respectively, stood mid- 
way up the steps. One glance assured 
me that the mellifluous accents had ema- 
nated from the exquisite vision in white. 

“Permit me!” I cried, and dashing 
the correctly liveried son of Anak from 
my path, I sprang heroically into the 
surging gutter and hailed the departing 
carriage which had preceded mine. 

I was blissfully rewarded for my self- 
abnegation by finding the missing article 
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upon the front-seat of the equipage, where 
doubtless the fair hands had thoughtlessly 

laced it, and returned to the glare, 
drenched but triumphant. 

“Oh, thanks, thanks!” 
angelic being, bounding 
“but just look at your 
dear!” 

“Pray, give yourself no concern,” I 
faltered, ecstatically; “it has been a—” 

“Chappie!” warningly intoned the 
black bundle from above, and with the 
most bewildering little nod, the lovely 
girl fled up the steps like a snow-wreath 
driven by the wind. I followed, my en- 
tire being in a state of violent interroga- 
tion. 

Chappie! Who was she? 

“Chummie” would know ; “ Chummie” 
would present me—bliss! 

The judicious application of a towel 
soon reduced my pumps (forever will the 
glamor of romance hover abeut that 
dreadful word, since “ Chappie” used it !) 
and trousers to a presentable condition, 
and I relinquished my identity.to the tide 
of sombre swallow-tails that was setting 
down-stairs. 

For the moment I had forgotten “ Car- 


exclaimed the 
down to me; 


pumps! Qh, 


rie” in my sudden transports over “ Chap- 
pie;” but now I was to meet her. 

Yes, there she stood beneath a blinding 
chandelier, receiving her guests with an 
absolutely elephantine smile. 


I was shocked, but not surprised; 
“Chummie” had partially prepared me; 
he had said that she was a “ bouncer ;” 
she was all of that and a good deal more. 

Were her weight to be estimated in gold, 
the treasuries of the united kingdoms of 
Europe would have scarcely swayed the 
balance. 

I had been reared in reverence of the 
wardrobes of Her Majesty of Sheba; but 
could that royal lady, with such a notori- 
ous penchant for gay colors, have set eyes 
upon Mrs. Dalton, née Johnston, that 
night, she would assuredly have expired 
with green envy. Her “get up” was 
simply monstrous; but I had no oppor- 
tunity of dissecting its marvelous intrica- 
cies when I found myself bowing before 
them. 

“How d’yedo? Glad to see you! (To 
me.) Why, good gracious, Harry! Where 
did you fall from? I thought you were 
up in Schenectady? Awfully glad to 
see you!” 





This last series of explosions to a very. 
tall and rather sickly-looking young man 
who trod on my heels in order to grasp 
the presiding deity’s outstretched hand. 

My presentation was over; I was dis- 
missed from the presence. I stepped 
aside, staggered. And this was the woman 
it was prophesied I should be “ dead-gone 
over!” 

I glanced about me for “ Chummie”— 
poor “Chummie!” but “Chummie” was 
not visible. I could not have found it in 
my heart to blame him if he had taken 
refuge in Kamtchatka; however, I re- 
garded his absence as a little peculiar. 

Probably my bewilderment mirrored 
itself upon my countenance; for, noting 
it, the iridescent horror suddenly made a 
frantic grab for a trim young man, who 
was paying reckless court to a shockingly 
antiquated damsel hard by, and whirled 
him round so that he faced me. 

“Freddie, take Mr. What’s-his-name 
off to some nice girl. My brother—Mr. 
—,” and in her embarrassment at her in- 
ability to call me by name, she dealt the 
inoffending youth a coup that sent him 
tottering to my embrace. 

“Freddie” promptly offered his arm ; 
and accepting his escort, I was trotted off 
into a dazzling drawing-room of vast di- 
mensions, much after the fashion of fat 
cattle at a show. 

“ Deuced heavy girl, Miss Disney,” ob- 
served my guide with a sigh of relief; 
“know her?” 

I doubted not that he referred to the 
antique in pince-nez, so I replied in the 
negative. 

“And don’t want to, I suppose,” con- 
tinued “ Freddie;” “well, I don’t blame 
you, she’s a terror. But whom do you 
want to know?” 

“No one at present,” I gasped, bring- 
ing him up at a round turn just as hé was 
about to land me before an appalling in- 
dividual in pink crépe with a wreath of 
enameled bay-leaves upon her head; I 
divined that he was anxious to get me off 
his hands, so I added hastily, “I will re- 
lieve you if you will take me to your 
brother-in-law.” 

To my amazement, instead of answer- 
ing me, “ Freddie” consulted his watch. 

“ Half-past eleven,” he murmured med- 
itatively, “the governor is not due here 
for half an hour. 

“Where is he?” 
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“ At the club.” 

Once again I could not blame poor 
“ Chummie”—no, not even if he had been 
in the habit of using a club. 

Reduced to despair, I was casting about 
in my mind for some means of escape 
until the “ witching hour,” when “ Fred- 
die” suddenly exclaimed : 

“By Jove, there he is now! Quite a 
concession to the old lady!” F 

I turned and glanced in the direction 
indicated. “Where?” I inquired dazedly. 

“There! The fellow with the violets 
in his button-hole. That’s Jake!” 

There could be no longer any misap- 
prehension concerning the personage. I 
saw a burly, middle-aged man, attired in 
evening dress, with a bunch of violets in 
his lapel very much the tint of his vinous 
complexion, fighting his way through the 
crowded hall. The man was not “Chum- 
mie” Dalton, and did not remotely re- 
semble him. 

My heart sank, then rose into my 
throat; I became hot and cold by turns; 
the brillant scene swam about me. An 
awful realization of my position burst 
upon me. J was in the wrong house. 

Whom had I to censure for the dread- 
ful faux pas, my coachman .or myself? 
If the former, had he played this practi- 
cal' joke upon me in revenge for forcing 
him out on such a fearful night? I had 
certainly given him the correct address. 
But my wild conjectures were summarily 
abbreviated by noticing that “ Freddie ” 
was gradually sidling away from me. He 
must not leave me in such a strait! 
“Chummie’s” note containing his address 
was quietly reposing upon my bureau at 
my hotel; no hope of finding him for 
that night; besides, there was “Chap- 
pie.” Happen what might, sink or swim, 
live or die, I must be presented to 
“ Chappie.” 

Having forced an entrance into a 
strange house, I resolved not to leave it 
beaten, utterly routed. I cast out blindly 
and caught “ Freddie.” 

“There is a very pretty young lady 
here to-night whom I want to know,” I 
stammered, holding on to him with the 
clutch of a drowning man. 

He looked at me inquiringly. 

“T only know that her first name is 
‘Chappie’,” I supplemented. 

Freddie burst into a laugh. 
“So you’re in the toils, are you?” he 





eried, “well, ’ll introduce you. What 
name ?” 

“Arnold,” I faltered, experiencing at 
the same time some satisfaction that at 
least one of my unknown host’s family 
should have secured this pledge of my 
respectability. 

“ All right,” replied my guide, withan 
exasperating grin, “come on. She’s in 
the conservatory with a lot of men.” 

I resented the words in silence. “Chap- 
pie” in the conservatory was all very 
well; “Chappie” with a lot of men was 
—I would do battle to rescue her, as chiv- 
alrous knights fought for beleaguered 
beauty. 

The conservatory was a splendid crys- 
tal enclosure of ample dimensions, open- 
ing from the extreme end of the drawing- 
room. Here was enchantment outdone. 

A myriad of flowers in variegated glass, 
in the chalices of which electric stars 
scintillated, mingled with the polished, 
luxuriant foliage of rare exotics; the 
breath of the Indies exhaled from the 
slumbering blossoms, while beside a foun- 
tain that cast its jeweled spray far up 
into the fragrant twilight, to fall with 
musical tinkle into a basin where gold-fish 
sported, stood “Chappie” like the Peri, 
inside the gates of Eden and no longer 
disconsolate. 

She was laughing with fascinating 
insouciance, and even where I stood, in 
the shelter of an umbrageous palm, the 
wondrous melody of her voice reached 
me as it spent its sweetness upon the 
coterie of swallow-tails which surrounded 
her, spell-bound. 

I did not blame a man among them for 
his homage, and yet I could have thrashed 
every individual one with a relish. I was 
jealous before she had slighted me; I 
adored before I had approached her. 

Just at this juncture a fright in green 
velvet coyly tapped “Freddie” on the 
back with a fan which might have served 
her a good turn as a bludgeon had she 
been attacked, detained him a moment to 
gossip shamefully about some unfortu- 
nate’s kettle-drum, and thus magnanim- 
ously afforded me a moment in which to 
study my inamorata. ; ag 

It may appear mawkishly indefinite if 
I state that the extreme of her stature| 
was on a level with my heart; but the 
obscurity will be dispelled when I affirm 
that she had attained the medium alti- 
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tude of her sex, and that I exceed the limit 
of that of my own by an inch without my 
pumps. Her figure was ethereal to a 
degree which her semi-diaphanous attire 
accentuated and intensified. Her features 
baffle description. There was not a single 
facial line in harmony With the canons of 
classical beauty, and yet the tout ensemble 
was inexpressibly fascinating and beauti- 
ful. After mature study I discovered that 
“Chappie’s” bewitching charm resided in 
her limpid, tawny eyes. The coloring of 
her complexion was the very acme of 
delicacy, which the careless luxuriance of 
her reddish-bronze hair heightened in 
effect. 

Her costume was a marvel of snowy 
gauze, unrelieved by a single dash of color 
or flash of jewel. ‘To be sure, there were 
crushed white roses somewhere in her 
chevelure and at her bosom, but even these 
were shorn of their verdant concomitants. 
To me she seemed the actual embodiment 
of an innocent Bacchante. 

Thus much was I able to observe when 
my green velvet ally relapsed into her 
normal condition of complacent stupidity, 
and “ Freddie” touched my arm. 

“Come!” he whispered. 

And I went, to my utter undoing. 

“Permit me to present Mr. Arnold.” 

He released my arm and glided away. 
Malicious, degenerate youth!—he had 
omitted to mention her name! Was I 
doomed to “you” and “ Miss” her, for as 
much of the night as I was to be permitted 
to bask in the radiance of her presence? 
Fortunately no restraint accompanied this 
exasperating introduction—oh, not a par- 
ticle. 

“Chappie” cut short a remark with 
which she was favoring one of her devo- 
tees, with a precipitation which would 
have stopped my circulation had I been 
the luckless wight, and extended a tiny 
white gant de Suéde, filled presumably by 
4hand that seemed to have been run into 
it by some occult process of liquefaction. 

“T have been awaiting this pleasure 
for the last hour!” she exclaimed with 
silver-tongued celerity. . 

As by a spell, her swallow-tailed court 
vanished, totally routed. 

The intoxication of conquest thrilled to 
the penetralia of my being. 

“T fear you flatter me,” I faltered. 

“Oh not at all! Did you not sacrifice 
your pumps (that word again!) and al- 





most risk your life to rescue my fan? I 
wanted to thank you.” 
“The obligation is entirely on my side.” 


“Why, you’re an Englishman, aren’t. 


you?”—this with absolute delirious irre- 
levancy. 

“T have lived for years in England, 
but I-——” 

“Dear me! How could you? I abomi- 
nate London; of course you lived in Lon- 
don ?” 

“ Yes, in London,” I answered, aghast 
at this fracture of sympathy. 

“ And you like living there?” 

Alas, what should I say? How com- 
mit myself at the very outset ? 

In the desperate hope of temporizing, 
and possibly of bridging the awful abyss, 
I suggested, 

“Perhaps you do not know London.” 

“ Know it!” she cried, with bewitching 
disdain, “didn’t I pass six foggy, endless 
days at a great caravansary called The 
Langham ?” 

“ Ah, you saw the town under unfavor- 
able circumstances,” I ventured, “ you 
must have seen nothing of English so- 
ciety.” 

“Oh, ever so many people called upon 
Pa, and we were asked to a shockingly 
stupid dinner in Belgrave Square. I 
thought I should have died betore it was 
over. However, I had six titled men all 
to myself the whole evening.” 

“ They must have enjoyed themselves!” 

“ They certainly seemed to,” naively. 

“T don’t wonder !” 

“But they said a dreadful thing to 
me.” 

“ Pray, what was it ?” 

“That they were surprised at the fair- 
ness of my skin. I suppose they believe 
that all Americans must be Indians ‘or 
something. Oh, no; I detest England 
and the English. Were I to commit a 
crime, no more fearful punishment could 
be inflicted upon me than to banish me 
to that barbarous island !” 

I was shocked, désolé; and yet, I was 
half-inclined to renounce my fealty to 
Britannia. 

At this moment the opening strains of 
seductive “Chantilly ” wailed forth from 
a screen of palms at the head of the stair- 
case. 

“ May I have the pleasure of this waltz 
with you?” 

The common-place petition sounded 
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upon my lips like an abject supplication to 
an autocrat. 

She favored me with a mournful little 
moue as she replied : 

“Can’t you see I am in mourning? 
No, I don t dance.” 

In mourning! For whom? 

An indefinable premonition warned me 
not to be inquisitive. 

“Then will you favor me by sitting it 
out with me.” 

“With all my heart! 
fagged.” 

In speechless rapture I pointed to a 
seat, delightfully retired, in the umbrage 
of a tasseled acacia. 

She smiled, nodded encouragingly, and 
we ensconced ourselves. 

We were alone for a moment, with no 
vital animation about us save the coquet- 
ting gold-fish. 

For a space I remained plunged in elo- 
quent silence, merged in a transport too 
exquisite to be described. 

Meanwhile, my partner, in all proba- 
bility not so seriously impressed, fidgeted, 
opened and closed her fan, coughed once 
and finally burst into a peal of musical 
laughter. 

I started as from a dream of Paradise. 

“You remind me unpleasantly of young 
Lord Tottenham!” she’ exclaimed. 

“ How so?” I inquired remorsefully, an- 
ticipating a home-thrust. 

“T met him at that dinner in London 
I was telling you about, and for more 
than an hour he entertained me just 
a 

“Just as I am doing now. 
don me.” 

“Ah, I don’t blame you in the least! 
The silent communion of souls is said to 
been régle in English society—or, are 
you a poet ?” 

“No. Why do you ask?” 

“You seem romantic.” 

“T am romantic upon occasions,” I an- 
swered, significantly, looking the volumes 
I felt, but which I should have been pow- 
erless to express, even had I been upon 
the rack. 

“Don’t be silly!” she cried with an- 
other laugh, which charmed, while it lacer- 
ated me ; “ rather tell me something about 
yourself. Surely you do not intend to 
return to London?” 

“Such was my intention; but—but I 
am undecided.” 


I’m completely 


Pray, par- 


“Then decide at once. Don’t go!” 

Ah, how my pulses thrilled! What 
nameless encouragement was couched in 
that smiling entreaty; or was I fool 
hardy to regard it as such ? 

“You'll be delighted with New York 
when you get acquainted,” continued 
“ Chappie.” 

“No doubt; I am delighted already.” 

“Then you'll find the society so gay, so 
free-and-easv. Whom do you know?” 

I was upon the verge of informing her 
that I was tresspassing upon the hospital. 
ity of total strangers, when I suddenly 
retracted, and said instead, “I am int- 
mately acquainted with the Daltons ; that 
is, I—” 

“What! The Faulkner Daltons? Yes? 
Why, how lovely? They are among my 
best friends. Carrie is my dearest friend; 
we were schoolmates!” 

This startling admission of contempor- 
aneity with “Chumunie’s” wife entirely 
escaped me, in my insatiable desire to 
learn wherein I had erred concerning the 
Daltons’ residence. 

Could I so far commit myself as to ask 
“Chappie?” Never! Perish the thought! 
My mortification had sufficiently humili- 
ated me; I would not handicap myself by 
admitting my stupidity. 

Just at this happy juncture, and when 
I fancied myself “in communion sweet 
quaffing immortality and joy,” an explo- 
sive—‘Oh, there you are, truant!”— 
brought me up (to use a vulgarism) 
standing. 

Our variegated hostess, with the very 
tall and rather sickly-looking young man 
from Schenectady in tow, loomed before 
m3 
“Chappie, dear,” cried the lady, with 
an abortive caress, “you must go! What 
a shame! Your mamma declares she 
took a chill on the front steps, has ordered 
the carriage, and is already in it for all I 
know. Here’s Harry, hell take you to 
her.” ; 

“Chappie” indulyed in a little depre 
cating shrug, and rose. 

“Then there is no hejp for it: I must 
go. I love poor, dear mamma devotedly, 
but I do hope and pray I have not mr 
herited her chills. Good-night, Mr. Ar 
nold; I shall be happy to have you call 
upon me. Come, Mr. Scantling.” 

I took her hand and bowed low above 





it in despairing ecstasy. Scantling offered 
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his arm, and in a moment they were gone. 
Gloom and desolation seemed to close in 
about me. The night was a void. 

I turned to my hostess, who, I praised 
heaven, was not Carrie Dalton. 

“And I too must say good-night,” I 
murmured. 

“So soon?” was the flippant rejoinder ; 
“well, come often and let us see more of you. 
(I had already bestowed a gratuity of six 
feet or more upon her, insatiable woman!) 
You men meet at the club and down town, 
and forget us women. I declare I don’t 
know one-half of Jake’s friends.” 

And with this captious farewell I was 
dismissed. 

Avoiding “ Jake,” who was entertaining 
a knot of congenial spirits in close prox- 
imity to the salle-d-manger, I sped to the 
dressing-room, rescued a coat and hat, and 
flew down to the luminous awning. 

Too late! The carriage containing my 

recious “ Chappie” and her chilled mother 
fad departed. 

Somehow I vaguely wondered whether 

“poor, dear mamma,” would be likely to 
impart one of her rigors to me were I 
ever so fortunate as to beseech her favor. 

Finding no equipage that remotely re- 
sembled mine in the crush that blocked 
the street, I set off on foot. 

To my surprise I found that the rag- 
ing tempest, with the paralyzing capri- 
cinusness of our occidental climate, had 
given place to a perfect night. The at- 
mosphere was acutely crisp, and lent an 
electric brilliance to the bespangled fir- 
mament, that in my exalted frame of 
mind struck meas prophetic. I hastened 
towards Fiftii Avenue. 

A flickering gas-lamp informed me 
that I had come from the East; while 
at the same moment my inner conscience 
assured. me that “Chummie” dwelt to 
the West. 

A point of the compass had conspired 
with Destiny. Yet I could not find it in 
my soul to blame either. 

From two 0’clock until dawn I lay ina 
waking dream, serene beyond compare. 

When at last the d: ay broke with daz- 
aling promise, I arose, dressed and count- 
ed the moments that intervened between 
the present and a reasonably civilized 
hour to present myself at “ Chummie’s.” 

Rationally considerate as I endeavored 
to be in this respect, they were still at 
breakfast when I arrived. 


9» 





No sooner had I been announced than 
“Chummie” himself, the same debonaire, 
awkward “Chummie” as of old, came 
slap-dashing into the reception-room, quite 
breathless with enthusiasm and surprise. 

Having relieved himself of a perfect 
salvo of welcome, literally interlarded 
with violent claps on my back and paren- 
thetical “dear boys” and “old mans,” he 
dragged me bodily into a dainty break fast- 
room. 

Mrs. Dalton was there, smiling a cordial 
greeting, beside her chair. She favored 
me with a hearty poigne, and then—I ex- 
amined her. 

Yes, she was rather inclined to embon- 
point, but a tranker, more ingenuous face 
it has rarely been my pleasure to gaze 
into. Still young and decidedly pretty, 
Carrie Dalton proved a most agreeable 
disappointment ; in a word, she was vi- 
vacious and charming. Even to her at- 
tire, a tasteful peignoir of pale blue surah 
and lace which vastly became her blonde 
complexion, she was all sensible refine- 
ment. 

“ Chummie ” seemed to divine the satis- 
faction I experienced, and with a final 
clap on my back, he hurled me into a 
chair and with his own hands filled a cup 
coffee for me, a liberty which his wife 
smilingly permitted. 

“ Now, old man,” exclaimed my erst- 
while class-mate, “give an account of 
vourself. Why did you not come to us 
last night ?” 

I gave thema faithful, unvarnished tale. 

Of course they laughed immoderately. 

“ But where have I been ?” I demanded ; 
“whose house did I forcibly enter ? The 
man’s name was Jake, the brother is 
Freddie, the lady herself is a giantess ad- 
dicted to high colors, and they live at the 
same number of this street East.” 

“The Scrymsers!” they exclaimed in 
a breath. 

Then, carried away by the enthusiasm 
of the moment, I cried: 

“And who is Chappie?” 

“ Chappie!” they echoed, “why, pretty 
Mrs. Delano!” 

“ Mrs. Delano!” I shrieked, in mortal 
horror. 

“Yes, old Delano’s widow.” 

A widow! Kind fate! I sank back 
in my chair with such a profound sigh 
that they both sprang to their feet im 
alarm. 
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“What’s the matter?” gasped “Chum- 
mie.” 

“Run for my vinaigrette!” cried Mrs. 
Dalton, “he’s faint!” 

“No, no,” I panted, laying hold upon 
them, “only present me to her!” 

Well, I was presented ; that very even- 
ing they invited “Chappie” to dinner. 
She came, swathed in black Spanish lace, 
and was lovelier than ever. 

Later, some gentlemen dropped in to 
play billiards with “Chummie,” the baby 
was restive and imperatively demanded 
Carrie’s attention (the whole thing was a 
ruse, as I subsequently discovered), so 
“Chappie” and [ had another conserva- 
tory all to ourselves, and—tell it not in 
Gath!—I laid myself and my maternal 
uncle’s fortune at her feet, figuratively 
and literally, since I went down on my 








knees before her with the letter of credit 
in my breast-pocket. 

And did success crown my desperate 
daring? Suffice it to say that three years 
have elapsed, and old Delano’s widow is 
young Arnold’s wite. 

I have never returned to London, and 
have no desire so to do; perhaps I have 
developed a wholesome dread of English- 
men, who, as Chappie still maintains, con- 
sider the silent communion of souls in 
“good form.” 

In looking over one of immortal 
Geethe’s works the other day, I ran upon 
the following snag and stuck fast: 

“Man supposes that he directs his life 
and governs his actions, when his exist- 
ence is irretrievably under the control 
of Destiny.” 





CICELY’S ROSE. 


Ah! here is the rose, all withered and dry, 
Yet once ’twas the daintiest rose that grew, 

And lifting its beautiful head to the sky, 
Offered up incense, pure and true. 

And true and pure the message it brought, 
Straight from a bosom that knew no guile— 

Sure as the flash of a Heaven-born thought, 
And pure as the light of an angel’s smile. 


For this blest flower was chosen apart 
Most honor to know that might befall; 
Dear Cicely laid it over her heart 
That morn, as we sat by the garden wall. 
But the rose was shamed, so near her brought, 
And paled at the sight of a face so fair; 
For the tint of the cheek’s pure oval taught 
What color a perfect rose should wear. 


And she saw full well, with a strange surprise, 
That the dewy gems on her bosom laid 

Grew dim at a glance from the radiant eyes, 
Though fit for a kingly diadem made. 

So she folded her petals and hung her head,— 
“Ah! why be so cruel, Cicely? See! 

You are robbing the rose of its life,” I said, 
“Tis dying already. Pray give it to me.” 


At first for the rose, then bolder grown, 
I sued for a gift of greater grace, 


Priceless and precious, and courage flown, 
Doubted and trembled a moment’s space, 
Then the dewy dark eyes, and the fair young 

face, 
Bending above me—low at her feet-— 
Tenderer grew, as she took from its place 
The rose, and gave it me,—token meet. 


Of the sweet, warm love that was hers to know, 
Hers to give, and to hold till death— 
Sweet as the redolent sweets that flow 
Out on the breeze with the rose’s breath; 
Warm as the kisses its full heart knows, 
Waking in beauty to life and love, 
Pure as its dawn-lit wreath of dew, . 
And sure as its life’s law written above. 


Long, long ago! But a faint, sweet scent 
Clings to the dry, dead petals yet, 
Rousing my soul from its forced content, 
And waking a sorrow’s untold regret. 
Be patient, rose, yet a little,time ! 
In the mystical future, perchance, somewhere 
We shall find our youth and the Summer's 
prime. 
Safe in her keeping who waits us there. 
HeLen HERBERT. 
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MY EXPERIENCE SEEKING AN EARTHLY ANGEL; OR, IN OTHER 
WORDS, THE RIGHT KIND OF A WIFE. 


——— 


BY OLD VICISSITUDES. 





Parr IV. 


In which an honest effort is made to sat- 
isfy public clamor. 


In the last number of Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book, the first three parts, respectively 
numbered I., II., IIL, of this lovely sci- 
entific dissertation, were given, with a re- 
quest attached to the last of these three 
that if the great public at large and loose 
desired to read any more about this active, 
honest search of mine for an earthly 
angel, or in other words, a dear, sweet, 
little or big—as the case might be—wife, 
to please so notify the publisher. If they 
did so in any respectable number, then 
“more of this would follow” in this pres- 
ent number. The public have responded 
ina very liberal and emphatic manner, 
and like Oliver Twist in the poor house, 
loudly cry for more—not orthodox, but 
mental soup, of this nourishing kind. I 
graciously comply with the numerous let- 
ters and postals received, and heartily and 
publicly thank all the writers of the same. 

If it were only not wrong—remember I 
say that—I really wish that I could kiss 
all the fair young maidens who have writ- 
ten to the publisher of this magazine and 
simultaneously said: “ Let us have more 
of ‘My experience seeking an earthly 
angel,’ ete.” But of course that is an 
utter geographical impossibility, and I 
know, if it were not such, I should die in 
the noble, manly attempt. Letters re- 
ceived from black-eyed, beautiful, ener- 
getic girls in Maine; from large-framed, 
sweet fairies of California; from languish- 
ing and bewitchingly blue-orbed angels 
of Florida, and from lily-white and val- 
uable teminine hands all over this broad, 
magnificent Republic, have all kindly 
united in requesting that another type 
picture of this rather personal,to me,mat- 
rimonial business, be given here. And 
my variegated, lovely female constituency, 
exclaim with heartfelt emotion, “ You 
do me proud,” and with thanks I accede 
to your request. 

For the benefit of those who have not 
read the last number of this magazine, I 
would affectionately state to them the 








peculiar matrimonial advertisement which 


evoked all- these loving effusions from 
young ladies: anxious to wed, is there 
given in full, with all the preliminary de- 
tails in reference to it, and with legal affi- 
davit showing that all the letters repro- 
duced are all genuine copies of what were 
actually received. If you have not read 
the first three parts of this, then to thor- 
oughly comprehend what follows you had 
better read them first. 

I will now give a few more of the let- 
ters actually received. I have selected out 
of the great mass I have, which have not 
yet been published, only a limited num- 
ber of those which are the most interest- 
ing. In fact, I regard them as just so 
many little autobiographical novels, writ- 
ten by so many young, beautiful and anx- 
ious female authors, in which they freely 
pour out the wishes, hopes and aims of 
their innermost heart of hearts. Of 
course, as I did in the last number of this 
magazine, I have cut out all names and 
addresses for obvious proper reasons. 

And I want to emphatically state right 
here that no lady applicant for my loyal 
heart and legal caresses whose letter I 
have placed before the public, has the 
least cause for alarm or the faintest 
shadow of grief. I have carefully and 
conscientiously shielded a//. As will- be 
noticed, no names or addresses are given. 
All letters containing anything by which 
the writers could be identified, even by 
their own mothers, have been carefully 
suppressed, and with tears of hopeless re- 
gret, consigned to the waste-basket. And 
bearing all these facts in mind, the writers 
of these loving and charming applications 
must in addition remember that this is a 
large country, and a tremendous world! 
There are only about 73,962,528 young 
ladies in the United States all by itself, 
let alone the balance of the universe. So 
this particular secret of yours, my dar- 
ling would-be-wife, will never be revealed 
through me, and my sweet expectant— 
on your part—hope you are perfectly safe 
in this respect. I would rather be hung 
—for bigamy—than betray you / 
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Now here is a girl who I must frankly 
confess I really like, that is, of course, 
judging from her letter only. And she 
candidly confesses that she is anxious for 
a husband who must be “a truthful, sin- 
cere, loving and loveable, whole-souled 
man.” My, what thrilling and expressive 
adjectives! I do wonder if poor faulty 
me “fills the bill.” Alas, I fear not. 

Towson, Mp., ApriL 10, 1884. 

Dear Sir: Your advertisement in yesterday’s 
“ American,” for ‘“ A Wife,” suits my purpose 
exactly, being myself in search of a husband 
with just such qualities as you have named— 
bread-making not a specialty—but as yet not 
been able to find a truthful, sincere, loving and 
loveable, whole-souled man. 

My education has been well guided. I am 
considered passingly good-looking. In regards 
to money—I would say, I believe none exists 
who has not love for it, but I can say for myself, 
and say honestly, that I could bear poverty if I 
had good genuine love with it. When I make 
my choice in life, it will be the man, not the 
pocket, I take. I have my faults, as who has 
not ?—my greatest fault being my hasty disposi- 
tion, but I never bear malice; it is like a puff of 
wind, soon over. I believe I could warble 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” to even satisfy you, as I 
am considered one of the finest singers in Balto. 
Co. I am greatly known throughout Baltimore, 
singing there frequently. 

You will find upon acquaintance—if we 
should be so fortunate—that all { have told you 
is truth, and if you were to know me for years, 
you would invariably find me truthful. 

In conclusioa, I would say “I never snore,” 
being a very quiet sleeper; and when it is neces- 
sary I should cook; can do that too; just give me 
a trial, and Til place such a meal before you, that 
you'll eat in imagination for a year. I sincerely 
hope you may fancy me, or my letter, and will 
look for an answer soon. I shall not send you 
my~real ‘name, but that of a friend, and if I 
should be fortunate enough to hear from you, 
will send my real name—if you wish. 

Yours respectfully, 


The following charming writer does not 
“fill the bill,” yet happily she “ possesses 
all the charms and attributes that make 
up the sum total of a good wife for an 
honest man.” Exceedingly valuable crea- 
ture! Very rare combination of femi- 
nine charms, who gives excellent advice as 
to where I can obtain a wife “ baked” to 
order from a model shipped to a foreign 
soil. I imagine from the way this angel 
writes she must be a female professor in 
some academy of instruction ! 

Sunpay, APRIL 13TH. 

Srrictity Bustvess: In reply to “Card” in 
to-day’s paper will say—that J know I possess 


all the charms and attributes that make up the 
sum total of a good wife—for an honest man—. 








Yet I fall far short of “filling the bill,” as far ag 
your ideal is portrayed. I would advise you (to 
secure such a treasure as you desire) to ship 
your model to England and’ have a wife baked. 

After giving the subject due consideration, | 
have concluded that I would be willing to endure 
almost anything to become the wife (?) of such 
a paragon (as the advertiser must necessarily 
be), or he would not seek upon this mundane 
sphere to find a creature— par excellence ”— 
among the “daughters of men.” To be able to 
construct properly a loaf of bread I would grow 
grey in the service of Madam Corson—all the 
musical instructors extant should be consulted 
in regard to modulating my voice, that I might 
warble ‘Home, etc.,” expressively—rather than 
disturb the slumbers of such a demi-god—by 
snoring, I would lie awake all night. In short, 
I would become an abject slave to hold the po- 
sition of ‘‘life-companion” to one so noble—so 
generous—so thoroughly unselfish as you must 
needs be. I cannot refrain from asking—what 
have you to offer as a recompense for all these 
sacrifices—wealth alone 7—Ah ! Monsieur—that 
alone does not bring happiness !—and yet, it is 
a very necessary adjunct to our well being. I 
will say in conclusion, if you fail (through this 
method) to find your ideal—I have a dear little 
protege whom I will rear for you according to 
your ideas of feminine character. Dare I hope 
to be favored with a reply to this feeble effort 
of mine? However, should you condescend fo 
notice, I frankly own—that in one particular I 
can fill your card, I always eat openly—seme- 
what resembling an alligator in that respect—I 
have a very open countenance. And now craving 
pardon for this scrawl, I close saying, I too mean 
“ Strictly Business,” and therefore subscribe my- 
self an uncommon feminine character. 








Transient in lower left-hand corner of envelope. 


An “only daughter ” speaks, but she is 
certainly—if she tells the truth in the 
following—a young lady who will make 
some fortunate male sinner a very valu- 
able wife. “I will be as loyal to him in 
adversity as in prosperity, for I will never 
marry a man unless I love him.” Ah! 
that expressive sentence has the true ring 
of a noble woman’s heart. Really, 
would endeavor to win that heart’s “love,” 
if I had not so many applicants to attend 
to. If I only had more time, or less {0 
do in this matter just now, ah, who can 
tell what might happen! 

BALTIMORE, APRIL 9, 1884. 

Dear Str: While looking over the American 
this morning, I got a casual glance at your ad- 
vertisement; and as I am desirous of forming the 
acquaintance of an honorable gentleman, which 
I suppose you to be from the manner in which 
your advertisement was inserted, I take the lib- 


erty of answering it, though I feel a delicacy in 


doing so, because I have never answered sueh & 
notice before, but have read many. I am eigh- 
teen years of age, a Baltimorean by birth, enjoy 
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excellent health, but am not very robust. My 
parents are living, and are in fair circumstances. 
| have only one brother (25 years old), and I am 
an only daugiter. In religion . am a Roman 
Catholic. Now as to my traits of character and 
what I can do. I would much rather for you to 
seek information through some one who has 
some knowledge of my daily actions, after you 
have beeome acquainted with me; for I do de- 
test self-praise. I prefer happiness to wealth, 
and know if I get a good, kind, and true hus- 
band, there will be no truer wife than J. I will 
be as loyal to him in adversity as in prosperity, 
for I will never marry a man unless I love him, 
it matters not how wealthy he may be. I do 
not intend to (according to the old adage) 
“marry in haste and repent at leisure.” I de- 
sire to become acquainted for some time prior to 
the ceremony with the gentleman whom [ am to 
marry, that we may have some knowledge of 
each other’s dispositon; it is better to know such 
things beforehand than to sue for divorce after- 
ward. I do not approve of divorce. Please an—- 
awer through personal in American, as I do not 
wish to give my address yet. 
I am, very respectfully, 


P. S.—Please do not make any proposition to 
meet me; I would strenuously object. Excuse 
mistakes, hasty writing, etc. I hope to hear 
from you soon through the American. 

The following is certainly short, sweet, 
and curious: 

KENNEPYVILLE, APRIL 29, 1884. 
Seeing your advertisement in the 
Baltimore American, I resolved to answer. I am 
all you wish in a girl, both healthy and as 
good-looking as the run of girls. I do not snore, 
and can make a genuine loaf of bread. If you 
answer this, tell me your complexion, hair, and 
eyes. I will close for this time. Will write more 
next time. I remain, 


Dear Sir: 


Ah, here is one “who immediately fl 
a most magnetic influence towards you.” 
Maybe she isa rather dangerous young 
lady. I must be careful, for we good 
young men are scarce and valuable, and 
I must be prudent and cautious, and not 
place myself where. I- will be exposed to 
the danger of destruction by an electric 
shock ! 


BALTIMORE, APRIL 9th, 1884. 

Sir: I am a young lady twenty years of age. 
On seeing your advertisement in this morning's 
paper, I immediately felt a most magnetic influ- 
ence towards you, for I have hitherto had the 
same opinion of gentlemen as you seem to have 
ef ladies. In my vain longing to find one who 
should rise far superior to the common herd, I 
seem to have been, I may say, inspired to glance 
particularly at your notice, for 1 feel sure that 
you must be good and noble and true, or you 
cqmald not wish for such “uncommon valuable 
female traits” which are so hard to find ina 
wife. I am not vain enough to think that there 

VoL. crx.—18. 





are no more women as sterling and as “ free 
from deceit” as I (for I think there are plenty 
such, and I do not know whether to feel glad or 
sorry that you have never found one. Time 
will prove)—but I do know that I have never 
yet met the man whom I thought worthy of my 
love. Do not think that I am some adventur- 
éss in search of a husband, for I could long ago 
have married, as I move in the ‘very best cir- 
cles of society; but am a girl who is yearning 
for a man that she can respect, esteem, and look 
up to. I will not give you my name as yet, for 
I do not know whether you are acting in good 
faith or not. If you wish to prove that to me, 
after being convinced that the writer is a lady 
in every sense of the word, you will kindly be 
at the Peabody Art Gallery to-morrow (Thurs- 
day) afternoon at half-past three o’clock, where 
I will be—alone, as I hope to find you. Iam 
something of an artist, and derive instruction 
from the works at the Gallery. That I may 
recognize you, please carry several buds in your 
hand, by which symbol you will also know me. 
Of my other accomplishments, more anon. Ho- 
ping that you will keep the appointment, I am, 
Yours inquiringly, 


P. §.—If the weather proves unfavorable to- 
morrow, then I will carry out the same pro- 
gramme Saturday. 

I did not go to the Peabody Art Gal- 
lery that particular “Thursday after- 
noon,” although it was a beautiful clear 
day. Honestly, I was afraid of this 
human battery ! 

I will now give the heart-burdened 
reader a chance to draw a good long 
breath, and also a sweet little interlude 
for serious meditation on what he or she 
has just read. Those anxicus to die are 
tenderly referred to the next part. 


Part V. 


In which only two rare literary gems by 
new lady authors sparkle side by side im 
resplendent grandeur. 

It is not my desire to slay you outright, 
but I have two more of these loving etiu- 
sions which I cannot allow to waste their 
sweetness on the desert air of personal 
privacy, but must give them what their 
rare refulgent literary merits deserves— 
the noonday glare of glorious, famous 
publicity. I have placed them together 
in one part, so you can easily separate 
them from the others given, and can cut 
them out for your scrap-book. As we all 
know, in a large collection of magnificent 
diamonds one or two will alw ays shine 
with a greater brilliancy than the balance 
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of precious stones surrounding them. 
These two are the gems with the brightest 
sparkle in this entire collection—that is 
in my humble judgment—and hence, this 
mark of distinction or consideration on 
my part. ‘The first of these I give is very 
satirical and scornful, and' the other is— 
well the other is—words fail me, but my 
ideas are very grand, noble and pregnant! 
The “ Personal” of “Strictly Business” is be- 
wildering, and suggests a dilemma to the lady of 
whom so much truth, modesty, etc., etc., etc., is 
required. Did she declare herself possessed of 
all these virtuous “etceteras”’ mentioned in-his 
list, would he not begin to fear for her “ truth- 
fulness,” or would he not doubt the “ modesty” 
of one who sings her own praises (which, by the 
way, is far more objectionable than “classic 
songs”). “Strictly Business” offers in return 
for the above mentioned budget of feminine vir- 
tues a “handsome support;” and if this becomes 
exhausted, why not likewise those good, femi- 
nine qualities which he purchased with his 
“cash?” It would be gutte too sentimental to 
speak here of vicissitudes, etc. Not being a 
warbler,” and rather too fond of novelty for 
that prehistoric ballad about which you are de- 
luding yourself, 1 see but one means of escape 
from this painfu] dilemma, which is to declare 
my one accomplishment—a rare accomplish- 
ment, since few, if any, will admit that they pos- 
sess it—I sometimes snore. 
Address, : 
The second of these glistening milk- 
hued, pigeon-sized pearls—given immedi- 
ately below—must be read at least seven 
times slowly, carefully and aloud, before 
you thoroughly get its full and utter sig- 
nificance leavened into you. I pause for 
an hour with fear and trembling while 
_you read it. 


Wasuincron, D. C., 
APRIL 10, 1884. 
“Srrictiy Busrness,” 
Care Carrier No. 12, 
Ba.TimoreE, Mp. 

Sm: I am a candidate 
‘for the vacancy you advertise. My brother-in- 
law, a physician, of this city, whose standing 
both here and in Baltimore will be all-sufficient 
guarantee for my good faith, has always been 
kind enough to say my domestic accomplish- 
ments are just what are wanted to make city 
men do more marrying. He thinks my voice 
good. I have had some experience in choir, 
though I don’t know music by note—nor gram- 
mar by note; for that, though, being of the 
upper-ten in the rural district where I was 
raised, I-reekon my ‘language would not make 
society pronounce that you had married beneath 
you. A little proud, you see—but I am said to 
be good-natured. Pretty? well, the doctor in- 
sists that I am; and he says I ought to “ put my 
red goods on the front shelf’ in so serious a 
matter as this, and he.seriously counsels me to 





communicate with you; it must be my beauty 
(3d prettiest of four-sisters, he says—two mar- 
ried. I have also an aged father. I am now 
pensioning on the Dr.) which makes me friends; 
for I don’t claim to be particularly smart, out- 
side of cooking (Md. biscuits included, when al- 
lowed plenty of lard), ironing dresses, cutting, 
fitting, and making, and plain sewing on men’s 
clothes. I have made pants, but wouldn’t suit 
your taste in that, likely, unless you were to be- 
come poor. ‘The doctor” is not my only refer- 
ence; “Mrs. Harris” is my reference in Baltimore, 
and in my own county would abundantly satisfy 


you, I make sure. This letter is necessarily 
long. Send vour own references, and I may get 


the Dr. to invite you to visit us; send likeness 
if you will; for while I confess ambition towards 
fulfilling woman’s uormal state (none towards 
voting), I must fancy the man I marry. I’m 
usually taken for eighteen years of age; I con- 
fess to more than those years, but only to those 
who have a right to know the figures. Of course, 
I play on the sewing-machine; but for all that, 
the doctor must see your bank-account, bond, 
coupons, and title-deeds. I can cut up a hog 
by note, can even wield an ax —and you see J 
have lived in Washington long enough to know 
how to grind one. Address yours truly, 


Part VI. 


In which one foreign and one domestic 
angel actually engaged in modern social 
warjare. 

Among all the first wholesaie supply 
of letters which were placed before me, 
there were two which especially attracted 
my attention, and I resolved to personally 
meet the alleged charming writers of each. 
I will reproduce each here for the first 
time, not having given them heretofore. 
Number one briefly wrote as follows: 

Seeing your advertisement in the American, 
I think myself a suitable person to apply. I 
consider-I possess a fair amount of modesty, 
truthfulness, amiability, etc., free from all de- 
ceit, and I hope our acquaintance will prove the 
rest. Medium height, short curly brown hair, 
blue eyes, fair complexion, and can perform on 
a piano, thoroughly domesticated, and competent 
to make a loaf of bread. My age is 20, but am 
often taken for 15. Anxiously waiting your re- 
ply, ——— 

Post Office. 

P. S.—Will call there Saturday noon. 

Now I really was anxious to see this 
earthly angel, because I thought a girl 
with “short, curly brown hair, blue eyes,” 
and “fair complexion,’ must certainly 
possess a bewildering and rare combina- 
tion of personal beauty. And when, 
added to this peculiar list of attractions 
she was aged only “20 but was often 
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taken for 15,” then I really thought -she 
was worth knowing. So I replied to the 
above in my most gentlemanly and elo- 
quent’ vein, of course, requesting a per- 
sonal interview. After several letters 
had been exchanged between this lady 
and myself, I grew more and more anx- 
ious to personally see for myself if she 
did look as if she were “15 enly.” But 
somehow she seemed in all her written 
communications to fight shy of an inter- 
view. At last, after considerable persis- 
fency on my part, she wrote me that she 
would, one certain Sunday morning at 
10:45 o’clock, pass down Charles St., Bal- 
timore, tochurch. The stereotyped morn- 
ing hour for religious service in Baltimore 

11 o’clock. She further kindly said 
she would be dressed in black, with black 
hat with “crimson breast on it’—what- 
ever that was or is—and have a small 





bouquet fastened at her neck. I might 
then if I desired see her. I thus met 
her, as you may safely wager. As soon 


as | saw her, I immediately rightly con- 
jectured that that “only 15 year old” 
appearance was a mild and gentle social 
fraud. She was a young lady of, if I am 
any judge—and I think I am—as near 
as I could tell, at least twenty-two, by 
her looks, and I have drawn it very 
mildly. However, she was rather pretty, 
with her truly large “blue eyes” and her 
really “short, curly brown hair.” She 
was elegantly and tastily dressed—not 
too “loud” however—and was apparently 
atrue lady; so, even if she did look older 
than “15,” I was pleased with her, and 
resolved if possible to cultivate her ac- 
quaintance. She had not spoken two 
words to me before I saw she was of de- 
cided foreign extraction, and I said, 
“Pardon me, Miss Deane [I will name 
her that here], you have not been in this 
She frankly 
replied, with a laugh, “ No,” that she had 
not, and then told me of some of her per- 
sonal history. Condensed, it was that she 
was born and raised in some small town 
in France. She gave me the name, but I 
neither can spell it or pronounce it, but it 
is not necessary to give it here. She had 
been inthis country for five weeks, only 
having come here on a year’s trip, : and was 
then visiting American relatives by mar- 
riage in Baltimore. She said she read 
English easily, and I saw she spoke it well, 
and so I believed her when she-told me 











‘ will slowly. read the 


that she had been highly educated in a 
French Protestant young ladies’ seminary. 
She also added that she was the daughter 
of a French Protestant minister, who I 
judge from what she said must have in- 
herited a charming multiplicity of frances. 
Before we separated, she to go to church 
and I—well, I to tell the truth, to scrib- 
ble for a certain publication—she invited 
me to call and see her at the place where 
she was visiting. I went, and as far as I 
could ascertain, she was a perfect lady, 
and had been telling me the truth about 
herself. Shedid not, when she introduced 
me to the relatives she was visiting, con- 
tinue to tell the truth, however. She 
mildly and gently stated that she had first 
met me at a sociable during the previous 
month at church. And I, wicked 
soul that I am, said nothing. From this 
rather peculiar beginning we became firm 
and intimate friends, and I realiy began 
to care for her. I will now leave her to 
think of me, and tell you about the do- 
mestic angel that I met about the same 
time. Her first effusion to me, which is 
the other of the two mentioned above, 
and which I have not given before, read 
thus: 





“Srrictty Busiess :’ Truthfully speaking, 
I saw my portrait in to-day’s American, and an 
inexpressible longing came over me to save a 
fellow sinner from a useless search. You say 
nothing about conceit, therefore I trust you will 
pardon what may seem like unto such in my 
remarks, but which, on the contrary I assure 
you, is only my habit of unflinching truthful- 
ness. I can sympathetically understand that 
you have associated constantly with ladies, to 
understand their attributes so perfectly, and 
wonder not that you advertise for something 
better than you have known.” I feel that I am 
the only lady extant who fully answers your 
expectations. My modesty forbids me to expa- 
tiate much on my vocal powers. I frankly 
confess my inability to execute a “classical 
symphony.” It gives me real pleasure to add 
that even my enemies admit that bread of my 
making is food fit for the gods. 

While my youthful nature would enjoy p! lenty 
of means, yet if in the * vicissitudes of life 
they should be dispelled, I feel that I could 
cheerfully do my part “your scattered fortunes 
to repair.” I feel sure that I will meet with 
your approval, and that now there will come a 
deep, still pause in your life, and you will rest 
upon your full content, desiring and fearing 
nothing further. i 
Truthfully Yours, 


If the intellectual and careful peruser 
above girlish out 
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burst, he or she will see why it capti- 
vated poor obscure me, and why I wanted 
to meet the writer. I was invited to her 
house after I had sent to her one of my 
chaste, elegant autobigraphical requests. 
I went, certainly. I found her to be a 
simon-pure American young lady of about 
twenty summers, with, of course, all the 
other seasons thrown in for overweight, as 
it were. She was a fair representative of 
the average Maryland girl, and while not 
the happy possessor of much true femi- 
nine beauty, yet she was like the foreign 
fairy already alluded to, a very attractive, 
well-educated, youthful true lady, and I 
liked her too, and became in the course 
of time also an intimate friend of her and 
her family. 

As weeks passed by, and I saw more 
and more of each of these young candi- 
dates for matrimony, honestly I could not 
tell in my own mind which of the two I 
liked the better. I knew, however, they 
both liked me. 

Now please do not consider me egotistical, 
but you young ladies know we young men 
can tell when one of you particular angels 
like us, without your actually declaring so 
in 30 many words. Many and many a 
night did I then lie awake in my bed at 
my hotel, and the charms and attractions 
of this foreign and this domestic angel en- 
gaged in deadly conflict for supremacy 
in my heart of hearts. But I still re- 
mained in a terrible state of indecision 
about which one should or ought to ac- 
tually capture this valuable citadel, and 
plant upon its topmost battlement the 
personal flag of her love and victory. It 
is an awful state of mind to be in, my 
dear friend. 





Part VII. 


In which a very mysterious angel is in- 
troduced, and I actually fall in true love. 

There was yet another letter I had se- 
lected from this mass of “strictly busi- 
ness”’ personal correspondence, which I 
intended to reply to; but for some weeks 
I was so busily engaged with the two 
fairies here briefly described, that I 
omitted to give it any attention whatever. 
In my distress of mind, I at last resolved, 
if possible, to call on this third young 
lady to act as a sort of an arbitrator, or 
healer or soother of my disturbed heart’s 
affections. 


-female, I had ever met. 





“Who knows,” I exclaimed to my own- 
self, “but what you may love her more 
than either of these two disturbing ele- 
ments, and may be successful in capturin 
her, and thus she may cut this awfu 
mental knot, and crown you with peace, 
love and happiness?” 

So I wrote to her. I will not give a 
copy of her letter here. There are some 
things too sacred for the hand of the cold, 
ruthless compositor, and I at this time 
feel so towards this third darling, that I 
now so regard everything she ever wrote 
me. Maybe I will be able to give it in 
the concluding parts of this life-loving 
narrative, which will appear in the next 
number of this magazine. But now I 
cannot. 

After considerable writing I met her, 
and I will compress a whole world in a 
few lines, when I say I really believe I 
did think more of her than not only the 
foreign and domestic charmer referred to 
above, but of any living soul, male or 
But, strange to 
remark,(!) she did not seem to reciprocate 
this feeling, and after my fourth visit to 
her residence I was not invited to call 
again. She was kind enough to frankly 
tell me that her cold demeanor towards 
me was solely caused by the, as she termed 
it, highly improper manner in which we 
became acquainted; that she had never 
before so met one of my sex, and never 
would again; and that she did not per- 
sonally dislike me. So that, you know, let 
me down a little easy. But I was dis- 
missed all the same, and my addresses 
were courteously rejected. Then when I 
found I could not get her, of course, 
human nature to the core, I loved her 
more than ever. 

One week day, while walking down 
Baltimore street feeling very blue, be- 
cause I knew I could marry either one of. 
two charming young ladies that I really 
only cared for a little, and could not get 
the third of the trio that I believed I 
truly loved, my attention was attracted 
by one of those foreign canary bird for- 
tune-tellers’ stands. The most of us, liv- 
ing in large cities, are familiar with them, 
but for the benefit of others I will merely 
say that for the small sum of five cents 
given to the bird’s boss, a canary will pick 
out of a lot of folded, colored, printed slips, 
one which is supposed to tell your future. 
Hoping to have some light thrown into 
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my bewildered mind just at that particu- 
lar time, I patronized this bird fortune- 
teller; although, I must confess, I had very 
little faith in it. 

The slip the little canary picked out 
for poor me, read as follows : 


PLANET OF THE FORTUNE FOR A YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN. 


You have several times been crossed in the 
past; do not despair, you will succeed in many 
things that you might wish, luck will be more 
favorable to you in future than what it has 
been in the past; you have many things that 
trouble you, but be calm, they will end soon. 
There are many things’ to happen which will 
bring you great advantages, you will get great 
profit and fortune, and you shall receive what 
you have lost; you will be very lucky in love. 
You might be betrayed by a person whom you 
will think the most sincere, but you will sur- 
mount all, and live to 79 years. 


Well, when I had read the above care- 


‘ fully a number of times, honestly I did 


not know whether to feel glad or not. 
Some parts of it I liked and some I did 
not. “You might be betrayed by a per- 
son whom you think the most sincere ” 
did not strike me with joy, but when I 
read what follows, “but you will sur- 
mount all and live to be 79 years of age,” 
then I momentarily was overflowed with 
hilarity. That is, when Iconsidered that I 
would be able to pay my board until I was 
“79 years of age.” “You have several 
times been crossed in the past” was also 
too numerously true, but “do not despair, 
you will succeed in many things you 
might wish,” ete..—especially the cheer- 
ing words “ but be calm, they will all end 
soon” —were all very delightful and com- 
forting. Still I must confess this fortune 
taken as a whole did not very well an- 
swer the purpose for which I bought it— 
for five cents! It did not specifically tell 
me whether the young lady I now be- 
lieved I honestly loved, would ever recip- 
rocate my fond passion and desires, or 
how to successfully woo and win her, or 
whether I would ever matrimonially clasp 
her at all or not. Still, however, as I 
have said, some portions of it were real 
comforting to my aching heart. I re- 
turned to the hotel, reading it over and 
over as I went, and much to my surprise 
there was a note placed in my hand by 
the astute and valuable office hostler, the 
superscription-on which I at once recog- 
nized as the handwriting of the earthly 
angel I at that particular moment was 





thinking about, and the one I knew I 
worshiped. 

She wrote very differently from the 
usual strain of the last very few effusions 
I had received from her. It was real 
kind, closely bordering on the domain of 
affection, and sweetly concluding by ask- 
ing me, if I was disengaged would I please 
call on her the eve of the next day; 
which, of course, I was only too glad to 
do. I was really beginning then to have 
faith in the cheering and comforting 
prophecies of that blessed five-cent for- 
tune myself. At the time specified—and 
at.a very early hour too—I called to see 
this young lady. I find she must have a 
name here, so I will just give her one now 
—fictitious, of course. Well, we will call 
her Miss Mollie Leonard. I found Miss 
Leonard in a very delightful, social, 
friendly humor, and of course I sailed 
right in, busy-bee that I am when I get a 
good square chance, and made honey 
while the mercury examined the tin-roof 
of the the;mometer. 

In the next few weeks I forgot my do- 
mestic angel, my foreign fairy, my profes- 
sion of literature—which up to that time 
I had loved with all the ardor of my young, 
fresh, green heart—my relatives, all, even 
the mother who introduced me to this 
vale. I neglected to eat—and lost several 
pounds of valuable flesh thereby—did not 
read, sleep, or even talk to any person 
but one angel. In fact my whole soul, 
casket and costume, including my one 
dollar-and-ninety-eight cent summer gai- 
ters, were all absorbed in love, devotion, 
and tenderness for this one particular be- 
wildering, fascinating gem of a young 
woman. She for a while received all my 
attentions and advances with charming 
grace and tenderness, and I at last thought 
I could soon just walk right into her heart, 
comfortably sit down on the throne therein 
and place upon my noble, intellectual 
brow the crown of king of her fair per- 
sonal domains. She never told me in so 
many words that she cared especially for 
me, but, my dear lady readers, you know 
that acts, gestures, glances, all tell more 
than words. You know—yes, you know 
—well, you certainly know how it i or 
was with yourself! Suddenly, for some to 
me unexplained cause, Miss Leonard grew 
silent, cold, and distant towards me. Her 
notes were brief and scarce, and she re- 
fused my urgent, persistent invitations 
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with a stern determination and an unva- 
rving persistency which all but tore my 
poor heart from its human anchorage. 
I could not tell the reason for this swift, 
sudden, and apparently unalterable change 
on her part. She would not even see 
me or explain. I grew thinner, more 
shadowy, and ceased to pay my board ; for- 
got that praiseworthy regularity in that 
line for which I am justly celebrated, and 
which up to the present time had given 
me credit among hostleries, even in New 
York City, Boston, Towsontown, Md., and 
other metropolitan centres. I grew so 
wretched and desperate at this awful state 


of woe and suspense, that I at last premed- | 
But I fortunately | 


itated cold suicide. 


hesitated, because I would not shoot or | 





stab myself, for the sight of blood always | 


did make me sick; I dreaded physical 
pain too much to poison myself; and I 
did not want to drown myself for fear 
such a watery course would ruin my new, 
thin, light summer suit—all I had to wear 
in the hot weather. So I was saved. I 
am very cautious and careful in my con- 





duct, or else I would now be sleeping | 
| or slay her, whoever she is, or it, in its 


‘neath the summer ‘grasses, roses, and nu- 
merous insects incidental to this climate, 
and this touching and affecting life-drama 
would never have been completed. 

See what a vast amount of relief and 
joy you narrowly escaped, my dear—if 
you are a young lady—or respected—if 
you are a man or aged—reader ! 

So I still continued to swiftly pine and 
fade mentally and physically away. I 
got that thin, I really believe I could have 
walked through an ordinary key-hole. 

Suddenly, I was struck one day by a 
cyclone in the shape of a very unexpected 
and peculiarly-worded note from the en- 
slaver of my heart—Miss Leonard. 

In it she said—but I have already 





filled sufficient space in this number, and 
in the next issue of this magazine I will, 
in continuance of this tearful recital of 
actual personal life episodes, tell who J 
really did marry—tfor I will be married 
by that time. I will in charming addi- 
tion give a true description of the personal 
appearance of the earthly angel who ac- 
tually did capture me; placing before 
you acopy of the minister’s certificate, a 
glowing description of the wedding, ete. 
I will also in more truthful addition try 
and iuduce my new wife, whoever she ae 
tually ¢s [and you will then see, for I am 
going to be married to somebody by that 
time; I am now in real dead earnest] to 
write for you a brief account of how she 
became acquainted with me, and how] 
wooed and won her from her stand-poini. 
I certainly am going to get this wife 
speedily; and whether she is Miss Leonard, 
or the domestic fairy, or the foreign French 
charmer, or somebody else, you will in due 
time be fully advised. All of these thrill- 
ing details will be incorporated in the 
next number of this magazine, if the 
preparation of the MS. does not kill me,, 


blessed entirety, does not destroy the pub- 
lisher, or annihilate a very numerous 
army of hardened, yet artless and innocent 
compositors, pallid, gentle proot-readers, 
and languishing, pious, free-from-profan- 
ity, composing-rgom foremen, before it 
actually strikes a long suffering and 
patient public at large. 

In the meanwhile, and while you pa 
tiently wait, my kind intellectual con- 
stituency, please softly, yet energetically, 
pray for all the classes of hard-worked 
humanity I have mentioned above, includ- 
ing hopefully and piously yours, Old Vi- 
cissitudes, and his earthly angel, whoever 
she is. 


To be continued. 





* 
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Absence. 
’Tis not absence, though afar, 
If hearts love-united are; 
And, when love is ’neath a blight, 
’Tis not presence, though in sight. 
Altar and Tomb. 
We deck the wedding feast with flowers; 
They wither in a few short hours. 


With immortelles we drape the tomb, 
Forevermore to live and bloom. 


Dramatic. 
Dear frjend, thou hast requested me 
To read my last new play to thee; 
No! such vain folly is not mine, 
For fear thou then would’st read me thine 
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CuHaprer VII. 


At dinner that evening the great man 
uexpectedly appeared, and complained 
alittle to his host that it was only by 
merest accident he had heard of the fes- 
tivity to be held that night. 

“Tt was a sudden thought,” said Mr. 
Dashwood, “and my people have been 
quick in carrying the idea out, and scour- 
ing the country for guests, for they are 
all coming.” 

“Even the milkmaids!” said Lady 
Becky, innocently, “ for I hear, sir (and 
she pointed a look at the great man), you 
have been taking lessons in milking late- 
ly.” 

“O! one or two,” said Mr. B. with a 
wave of the hand, as one who puts behind 
him past follies. “ But I have found the 
farmers’ daughters in the neighborhood 
very handsome, and very much in need 
of spiritual information.” 

* Also the housemaids,” said Mrs. Vi- 
vien, in an audible aside. 

But roused by abstinence to a keener 
appreciation of the good things around 
him, the great man presently woke to the 
consciousness of unusual beauty in the 
air, and presently skipped into his mask 
and domino with a grace and vigor he- 
yond the scope of a more ordinary Ap- 
ollo a trifle beyond seventy years of age. 

“Remember,” said Mr. Dashwood to 
the ladies, before they went up-stairs to 
spend an hour or so in putting on what 
might be adjusted in ten seconds, “ there 
are to be no scraps of ribbon—no rosebuds 
or secret signs—we are all to be entire 
strangers to each other.” 

“ And say the most cutting things we can 
concoct,” said Mrs. Beaumanoir, “ but so 
far as the mere is concerned, everybody 
issafe from me! So you are wise,” she 
said to Mrs. Vivien, as they went up the 
the staircase together, as she glanced at 
the other’s evening dress. 

Mrs. Vivien laughed, and there was 
more laughter in her room later, only of 
a smothered kind, and of delicious quality, 





to judge by the way her maid and sheen" 
joyed it. ' 

No one took longer over the simple 
process of tying on cloak and mask that 
night than Mrs. Vivien, unless it might 
be an unfortunate gentleman whose black 
domino had disappeared from his dress- 
ing-room, a white one appearing in its 
place, with a white silk mask laid beside 
It. 

Though small of stature, he was a true 
Briton in his way, and when he found 
that there was not a spare black domino 
to be had for love or money, he sent his 
valet on an embassy to a lady’s maid, 
from which the man returned triumphant, 
bearing a much-flounced lady’s skirt, and 
a pair of silk stockings and satin shoes. 

To shave off a little golden moustache 
was the work of a few seconds, though 
this entailed considerable sorrow. But 
oddly enough, as the valet opened the dour 
for the lady’s exit, a lady’s maid a few 
doors distant covertly opened her lady’s 
door’to let out a gentleman. 

Already from below arose sounds as of 
rapidly succeeding arrivals, but not a 
single voice. The many servants wore 
masks, and with dumb show pointed to 
the descent to the ball-room, or to those 
other brilliantly-lit rooms, in the house 
itself, that were open to all who chose to 
enter. Men and women came in like 
ghosts. fluttered about a little while apart 
or in company, then separated, probably 
not to meet again till supper’, for the per- 
petual recurrence of black and white 
forms bewildered the gazers and made 
them wish that other colors had been per- 
mitted. 

Half the county women came that 
night unwillingly, coerced thereto by their 
lords—the other half gladly, and re- 
solved upon an evening of amusement 
that would afterwards show in their sober 
lives like a page torn out of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” 

Even in the country ladies are some- 
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times known to have their wits about 
them; and a patch here, a bow on a 
slipper there, may have been as cleverly 
followed up by them as those subtle hints 
that almost every great lady present had 
contrived to introduce into her attire. , 
But soon it became evident that Mr. 
Dashwood had not been wrong in his es- 
timate of the attractions of the mere, for 
by eleven o’clock at least a couple of 
hundred guests, leaving the brilliant back- 
ground of the ball-room behind them, 
had stolen behind the screen and out to 
the half-lit darkness where masked at- 
tendants silently strapped on their skates, 
then away! away! like a swallow upon 
air, would stream out the white domino, 
and swift as it, the black one would stretch 
out in pursuit; and the real vigor, life 
and enjoyment of the ball that night 
was under the clear stars, and not in the 
atmosphere that Mrs. Beaumanoir alone 
found supportable. The sound of music 
came faintly from within, through the 
clouded panes of the long windows, a 
hurly-burly of revolving figures showed 
to the skaters without, beyond, and 
flanked by the hill, showed the thousand 
lights of Mallinger Towers, though none 
were visible in the window whence 
Katharine looked out on the scene below. 
The moon had turned to solid silver all 
the objects on her dressing table, and the 
mask and domino that lay beside her; 
but why should she hurry to don them? 
No hostess was needed, as no host was 
visible, and she might dream here for 
another two hours, so long as she appeared 
in her place at supper, and the carnival 
would wag no whit the slower or the 
faster for her presence. She had no se- 
crets to whisper, no secrets to hear from 
any one; the only sign of interest in her 
(and that one of pity) would be from one 
as lonely and miserable as herself—Mr. 
Velasquez. And to-morrow in early 
- morning, Jack, the worthiest of all to be 
among the guests below, would embark 
in the midst of the cold and the snow. 
The thought suffocated her ; she sprang 
up, fastened on her mask, tied her domino 
about her, then without a conjecture as 
to her looks, ran down the stairs, and 
mingled with the black and white crowd 
below. 
_A Jesuit might have said that Mr. 
Dashwood had a special purpose in mak- 
ing all men and women alike that night ; 








but nobody knew the cost, skill, and 
thought necessary to produce this com- 
pany at forty-eight hours notice—for onl 

on the night of Mr. Velasquez’s onvall 
had he resolved upon this entertainment. 

Time was short, the great man’s visit 
would end perhaps on the morrow; to- 
night was Mr. Dashwood’s opportunity, 
and he meant to use it. 

In and out among the winged feet on 
the ice he flew, with a grace and skill that 
might have betrayed him to those who 
knew him best; but the black domino he 
pursued out-matched him, even as there 
always gained upon him a skater who 
had not for a moment lost sight of him 
since the ball began. Then Katharine 
stole out, and with skates adjusted, rushed 
forward with a buoyant feeling as of 
wings after stifling air. She was pres 
ently found by the man pursued by her 
father, and in Mr. Dashwood’s momen- 
tary slackening of pace, he found him- 
self overtaken, and with a disguised voice 
in his ear. 

“Who is Mr. Velasquez, and why do 
you fear him?” 

Mr. Dashwood looked down at the 
inquirer, a black domino that hardly 
reached his shoulder, then in an equally 
disguised voice* said, “I believe he is the 
guest of our host, and a very handsome 
young man.” 

“So your daughter seems to think— 
look! Their height makes it impossible 
to mistake them! Do you mean to let 
him marry her?” 

“That is her father’s affair.” 

_ “Which is yours! Now there is some 
secret connected with that young man, 
and the story told in the drawing-room 
last night.” 

“Whose drawing-room?” 

“Yours.” 

“Was I present ?” 

“No—or it would never have been 
told.” 

“Was it to his discredit?’ 

“The world has accepted it as truth. 
But there are discrepancies in it- -and a 
woman is at the bottom of it.” 

“ What woman ?” 

“ Fitzhugh’s wife.” 

“J have heard that she adored her hus- 
band.” 

“ And hated his friend. Why?’ 
“Probably a pure matter of taste.” 
“She must have had reason. What’ 
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did you say to him in the fencing-room ? 
And what became of the letter that the 
butler saw pinned by the rapier to his 
breast? There was no blood-stain on the 
one found beside him.” 

“You are better acquainted with the 
details than I am.” 

“They will be burnt in on your heart 
before all is done. Why did Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh hate you? Because she felt your 
passion for her a dishonor.” 

“ Did such a passion exist ?” said Dash- 
wood, still in disguised tones. ‘“ His mar- 
riage did not point to such a conclusion.” 

“A marriage of pique, and one that 
she did not long survive.” 

“T have heard that she died of a chill.” 

“To her heart, probably. Supposing 
that you had been the poor man and 
Fitzhugh the rich, would the story you 
swore upon your oath at the inquiry be 
accepted ?” 

“ The farce becomes tiresome,” said the 
man addressed, and the next moment was 
swallowed up in the crowd. 

But before long the one left behind came 
up with Katharine and Velasquez and 
whispered into the ear of the latter, 
“What is your secret errand here? How 
are you concerned in the story told in the 
drawing-room last night ?” 

Katharine heard the voice, but not the 
words; she felt the hand that held hers 
close on it violently, and at the same mo- 
ment something was crushed into her 
other by a black domino that flew past 
her and out of sight in a second. 

Then she discovered herself to be alone 
—deserted by Velasquez, but being quick- 
ly approached on both sides. She broke 
swiftly away, nor seemed to draw breath 
till she gained her chamber. Then with 
madly-beating heart she held the scrap 
of paper to the light, and knew that her 
instinct was true, and the message was 
from Jack. 

“Krrry,” it said, “if you are not as 
false and faithless as you seem, meet me 
in the fencing-room at one o'clock to- 
night. Jack.” 

She kissed the letter with a sob of joy. 
What mattered his unjust thoughts of her, 
when a word from her lips, the cling of 
her arms round his neck, would silence 
his doubts forever ? 

And surely this visit meant that his 
orders for abroad were countermanded, 
that war was averted, and he would in the 





immediate future have the power, if not 
the will, toseek her, though it might be 
years before heart and will alike permit- 
ted her to beckon him. 


CuaptTer VIII. 


Mr. Velasquez had spent-one unprofit- 
able quarter of an hour in search of the 
domino whose words had so moved him 
as to drop Katharine’s hand, but soon he 
became aware that he was himself follow- 
ed, and was shortly addressed in language 
curiously in unison with his thoughts. 

“Why are you masquerading here?” 
said a carefully disguised voice, “ are you 


~ashamed to bear your father’s name ?” 


“Tt is one that I am proud to bear,” 
said Velasquez. 

“ His death spoke his elegy,” said the 
hollow voice. 

“No,” said Mr. Velasquez, as one 
stung at unawares, and abandoning cau- 
tion, “it is left to his wife and son to 
speak the true one.” 

“So you are his.son ?” 

“T am my father’s son.” 

“ And you love your host’s daughter ?” 

Velasquez did not reply. 

“And our host loved Mrs. Fitzhugh,” 
said a voice in the ear of the man who 
addressed Velasquez, “a woman was at 
the bottom of the fencing-room business, 
and perhaps a woman will bring the truth 
to light yet.” 

“ In the devil’s name,” cried Dashwood 
in his natural voice, and trying to seize 
the black domino, “who are you ?” 

But his hand grasped thin air, Velas- 
quez, too, had vanished in the crowd that 
each moment was augmented by fresh 
stragglers from the bali-room. EF 

Black dominoes grew bolder and white 
ones more timid, as the moment of un- 
masking quickly approached; but one 
notable example of each disappeared 
bodily from the scene of action at a 
quarter to twelve, though shortly after- 
wards a lady and gentleman in plain 
evening dress, but masked, might have 
been seen descending the stairs from their 
chambers to the supper-room and mung- 
ling with the crowd already assembled. 

It was brilliantly lighted, and as one 
o’clock struck, the tallest black domino 
present lifted his mask, and about five 
hnndred people followed his example. 

Then broke out a Sharp fire of excla- 
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mations, laughter, reproach, and against 
the blackness of the oak-room showed out 
a brilliant dazzle of lovely necks and of 
faces all flushed with exercise and mis- 
chief, so that such a galexy of beauty was 
perhaps never before met together in that 
one room. 

But the host concerned-himself princi- 
pally in remarking, not the crowds 
present, but the disappearance of one im- 
portant and one unimportant individual, 
to wit, his daughter and Mr. Velasquez. 

Probably their absence was observed 
by no one but himself, as his hungry 
guests closed round the tables, and Mrs. 
Vivien’s clear voice congratulated him on 
the success of the evening. 

He looked at her keenly, but her eyes 
were innocent, her ball-dress crumpled, 
and as if it had been worn under a domino 
for hours, till he began to doubt his ewn 
conviction, that this woman who had loved 
him fruitlessly for years, was trying to 
secure him irrevocably by her knowledge 
of the most secret ‘passage of his life. 

“Have you seen my daughter?’ he 
said, “but no—you have not been skating 
—and I thought I met her once with Mr. 
Velasquez.” 

“And where are the two young people?” 
said Mrs. Vivien, glancing down the 
length of the brilliant room. “I usually 
find them out by their crowns, for sitting 
or standing they are nearly a foot higher 
than the tallest of either sex present!” 

“ They are wise, and avoid extremes of 
cold and heat,” said Mr. Dashwood. “No 
doubt they will appear presently.” 

“But are not these extremes met in 
each other?” she said, innocently, “though 
surly Mr. Dashwood has other intentions 
for his heiress.” 

* Possibly Miss Dashwocd has other 
intentions for herself.” 

“Probably. But in the absence of an 
old lover, there is sometimes as much 
danger as in the presence of a new one. 
And there is something odd about Mr. 
Velasquez. Is he here in his father’s 
name, or his mother’s ?” 

“T never asked him.” 

jut to-night he has been recognized,” 
said Mrs. Vivien, “and I suppose by 
some false resemblance, for I have heard 
him twice addressed as Fitzhugh by men 
who pretended to know his father.” 

Mallinger Dashwood shrugged his 
shoulders. 





“What will not old men say or do?’ 


he said, “look at our greatest man—is he 
responsible for his actions? And they 


must be madmen, indeed, who recognize ” 


in his private secretary my old friend 
Fitzhugh.” 

“ His skin is dark,” said Mrs. Vivien, 
“but his height and the shape of his face 
—especially the mouth and chin—are 
English.” 

“ And what, my dear lady, has this to 
do with me?” 

“You had a good deal to do with him 
in life—and death; and perhaps with his 
widow—or wife.” 

“On the contrary, so little that as wife 
I never once met her—and only as widow 
when she forced herself upon me.” 

“ And as a maid you never met her?” 

But Mr. Dashwood’s reply was lost ina 
burst of music. that just then floated 
through the doorway of tlie. temporary 
banqueting hall, summoning the was 
sailers to far wilder revels than had pre 
ceded the hour of supper. 


CuHaApTerR IX. 

When Katharine Dashwood stepped 
over the threshold of the fencing-room she 
found it in almost total gloom ; but as she 
advanced, a step seemed to meet hers, and 
she ran forward to throw her arms round 
a wholly irresponsive figure, that by its 
very immobility astounded her. She had 
expected some coldness, but not to have 
her maidenly dargesse so abruptly thrown 
back in her face; and she retreated into 
the darkness without a sound, though 
while pride dictated a total disappearance, 
love held her feet fast, and stayed her. 

Only vaguely could she make out the 
profile of the man who stood motionless 
in an attitude of listening; and who wore 
the black domino and mask that had been 
the dress de rigueur of all Mr. Dashwood’s 
guests that night. 

The height of the figure, an indescriba- 
ble something in its bearing that Jack 
had as surely inherited trom his Fitzhugh 
mother as Katharine had inherited her 
carriage from her father, made the girl 
strain her eyes upon the figure, fighting 
against the counter-conviction that she 
had made a mistake, and stolen hither but 
to be met by a stranger. - She still wore 


her white domino and her mask; but her 


mouth was young, and the muscles about 
it quivered, yet, as she stood apart, her 
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head bowed so that her height deceived 
the man sothat he took ,her for one of 
those ladies whose advances, more or less 
bold, he had silently repelled during the 
past few days, or he had unwittingly in- 
truded on some stolen meeting appointed 
by two persons who supposed the room 
to be the most secure from interruption 
of any in the house, so he turned quickly 
to efface himself. 

But a peculiar swing of the shoulders, 
the very way he planted his step, con- 
vinced her that this was Jack indeed—as 
angry perhaps as he was jealous, and with 
some fresh cause of offense against her 
since he had pressed the note into her 
hand on the mere. And who else save 
her father knew how entrance could be 
elected to the room?—or who else would 
have the courage to come hither alone ? 

A sob broke from her throat; involun- 
tarily she stretched out her hand as if to 
stay him, yet when he passed found no 
words, till once more he moved away— 
then she half-cried, half-faltered out— 

“Would you leave meso? And when 
you know how I do love you!’ 

The man stood still—as one petrified 
body and soul. 

“Why are you so angry with me?” she 
sid. “I have to please my father, and 
consider his guests; but it is of you only 
that I think night and day.” - 

Still he did not stir, but stood as one 
who doubts his own ears and heart :—yet 
why should not this miracle be, that a 
young maid should fall in love as‘ irre- 
vocably, as hopelessly at first sight with 
a young man, as in this same moment he 
had failen in love with her; and why 
should she be more proud than Juliet, or 
take shame to herself for owning it? Yet 
this was not the Katharine whom he had 
worshipped, and with no more hope of 
her stooping to him than a star from 
heaven—or perhaps something of her pre- 
ciousness and beauty faded in his eyes, as 
in the gloom he moved towards her and 
took her hand. 

The grasp was warm, as was the kiss 
he pressed upon it, but surely she found 
them cold, or perhaps the shelter of his 
arms would have satisfied her better; for 
she shivered, then put up 4 timid hand 
as if to remove his mask, but he caught 
and held it with the other. 

“T shall see you no more after to- 
hight,” she said. “Something tells me 





that you will never come back. However 
cold and angry you may be now, to-mor- 
row you will remember that I love you— 
that I never loved any man but you—and 
that not, my father or any other, but only 
death, has power to part us.” 

“Have you been jealous, dear?’ she 
went on after a moment’s pause, and still 
he stood with bowed head before her, 
“indeed you need not be,” * * * and 
from under the white domino stole a 
whiter arm, and lifted itself to its shoulder, 
for she was hungry—O! so hungry—for a 
kiss of his mouth, and perhaps heaven 
seemed close to her as he stouped as if 
about to give it, when a grinding noise, 
as of a key turning painfully in the lock, 
made them start violently apart, and 
with a terrified whisper of “The fire- 
place !”—the girl stepped noiseless and 
swift as lightning to the wall, and in the 
same moment that between two suits of 
armor a panel slid back and gave exit 
to his daughter, Mallinger Dashwood 
stepped into the room. 

He locked the door behind him, then 
advanced to the centre of the room and 
listened intently. A moment ago he 
could have sworn he heard a step, but 
the faint light showed only the desolate 
perspective of floor, the richly beautiful 
walls upon which here and there a glint 
of moonlight strayed. 

He wore the exact evening dress of 
Henry Irving in the “Corsican Brothers,” 
a dress but little in excess of the present 
fashion, and his clear, cold features 
showed more distinctly in the half-light, 
than had any visible there to-night. 

“So that young pair of fools have found 
a more agreeable place of meeting than I 
suspected,” he said aloud, and with a 
sarelessness that showed how habitual 
was his sense of immunity from all scru- 
tiny or eaves-dropping here. His voice, 
though low, travelled far, for he spoke 
as distinctly as he thought, and his worst 
enemy could not at any period of his 
life have applied to him the epithet of 
“unready.” 

He began to pace the room slowly, and 
on reaching the window at its end, looked 
out through the unshuttered pane at the 
crowd on the mere far below. 

White and black—black and white; 
the eddying circles upon which the flam- 
beaua flickered produced the same feeling 
of monotony on his mind that they had 
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long ago done on some of his guests; yet 
it was with a slight shrug of satisfaction 
that he turned at last from the scene, and 
resumed his measured walk. 

Beside the fire-place he stopped and 
looked for some moments into the yawn- 
ing darkness, then his slow steps passed 
on, and he paced the room twice before 
he again spoke, pausing close by the stain 
that faced the fire-place in the long, nar- 
row room. 

“So the fool has fallen in love with my 
daughter,” he said, deliberately, “and she 
has proved as faithful as the rest of her 
charming sex. And the men are cousins 
—and curiously alike in height and car- 
riage. Tita’s son—poor Tita! (his voice 
took an indescribable accent)—thus goes 
your last hope of vengeance. Apparently 
he never shared your hopes—for his pres- 
ence here is a mere accident, though per- 
haps you may have thought it a lucky 
one. Shall I let the pair marry—stab 
you through the heart a second time—take 
away your son as [ stole from you your 
husband? What if he did love you—I 
had his company in every daylight and 
evening hour he could command. What 
if you influenced him—yet your utmost 
influence could not keep him for a mo- 
ment from my side. You could never 
bend issues to your will, poor Tita; you 
could not even turn a man’s love for you 
into hatred, though you tried as despe- 
rately as a starving man might strive for 
bread. When you scorned me most, I 
loved you best ; when, with my wife’s hand 
often on your arm, you met me at a 
county ball or assembly face to face, and 
passed me by as if I were no more, no 
less, than the most uninteresting stranger 
present, I swore to break your defiance, to 
make you, if but for one brief’ moment, 
mine; you were something to beat—to 
subjugate—and after all, perhaps, I got 
the vital part of you when I took into 
my hand Fitzhugh’s honor and his life— 
and the future of his young son. If 
I never loved you more than on the 
day when I asked you to be my wife, five 
minutes after Fitzhugh had spoken, and 
your transfigured face told all that I had 
ost and he had won, I never coveted vou 
so much as when here in this room you 
cursed me, and with your foot on the stain 
his blood had made, accused me of having 
~y aaa your husband. Did you believe 
It! 





“And my wife must needs love you— 
poor Alicia, whose beauty was as water to 
the wine of yours—and in your fierce, 
grand way you loved her too, and pitied 
her—but thank God, you never pitied me, 
I think that toward the last, some faint con- 
tempt stirred in you for Fitzhugh—lI wish 
I had been by to see the blaze in your eyes 
when you dashed the money down on the 
table, and sat waiting his return. I think 
if they had not come to tell you he was 
dead, that if he had come himself, you 
would have hated him, and my game 
been won. The man who has power to 
rouse such force of hatred in a woman, 
has power to move her just as violently in 
an opposite direction; and once I had 
mastered her, she must have loved me, 
There was no pretence in her hatred— 
no touch of coquetry, in her composition— 
she had not needed to learn a woman’s 
first lesson, that it is only while she holds 
herself out of his reach, that a man will 
madden himself about her. / 

“And the woman below—that syllabub 
in petticoats, that froth in tulle—thinks 
not only to take your place in my heart, 
Tita, but to sit down by my hearth as 
my wife. She has some false clue—poe 
sibly given to her by yourson. What does 
she expect to discover, or what does he? 
But if I could find you, Tita”— 

His voice.ceased abruptly, and with it 
died the note of human passion that might 
have made his every word a revelation to 
one who had seen only the callous polished 
man of the world—the enemy even of 
his daughter, if her interests collided with 
his own. 

When next he spoke, he was the self 
known to his acquaintances, probably 
to every one save the beloved woman 
whose image was so deeply imprinted in 
his heart that a life-time had not been able 
to obliterate it. Think you there is no 
green spot in the most arid heart? Find 
me one such heart, and I will give you 
for it a kingdom. For there is no such 
heart on earth, or perchance I might have 
the kingdom to give in exchange. 

“A saturnalia has set in by now—I 
am wanted below,” he said; and in a few 
moments he had locked the door on two 
men, both masked, and both in dominoes, 
who issued simultaneously from the fire 


place, then in the faint light removed. 


their ‘masks to glare upon one another. 
To be continued. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF A SOUL. 


BY F. H. JARNIER. 


————— 


It was a very singular-looking picture, 
covered, all over the face, with a peculiar 
composition, thicker than varnish, glossy 
and smooth, and almost opaque. Whether 
it was the flickering sunlight, filtering 
down through the waving branches of a 
tree close by, whether it was some inher- 
ent property of this covering, or whether 
it was all the work of imagination, I knew 
not; but strange lights and shadows seemed 
to chase each other over the picture’s face 
and under its mysterious veil; now a faint 
image of the form upon the canvas 
could be traced; again, the smooth sur- 
face was all a blank, except that in one 
corner was the apparent impress of a sig- 
net rine—two interlaced triangles, enclos- 
ing a curious monogram. 

It attracted me, though I could not 
have explained the reason of the attrac- 
tion; and it needed but little importunity 
from the dealer to induce me to purchase 
it—for a sum that seemed marvellously 
low, I thought. 

It was sent forthwith to my house, the 
seller exhibiting an apparent eagerness to 
be rid of it. I, on my part, was more 
eager to obtain possession of it. I asked 
no questions. 

I hardly know why I did so, but I had 
it brought in privately, and taken, not to 
the gallery where my other pictures hung, 
but to a small detached room, half labora- 
tory, half study, where I passed much 
time. I had it hung in a clear, unob- 
structed north light, and, left alone with 
it, I looked to see whether the same 
changes would pass over it that I had a 
little while before observed. No, it was 
hot imagination—not the waving branches 
of the tree—not. (for the sky was abso- 
lutely clear) the passing shadows of the 
little clouds. From some hidden source 
within itself, dim waves of aurora-like 
light pulsated and palpitated, followed 
and intermingled by dark shadows like 
angry clouds. Still the image was never 
wholly revealed. Sometimes I thought I 
saw the face of a girl, beautiful as a 
dream, with a wistful, pleading look upon 
it; but I never saw it clearly. I sat for 
hours, watching this my mysterious pos- 
session, a feeling of awe stealing over me 
—a consciousness that I was not alone. 





But I saw nothing more than I have 
told; heard nothing but the wailing of the 
wind, which, as evening shadows began to 
fall, moaned restlessly and wearily. 

That night I slept but little, and trou- 
bled dreams of love, and death, and sor- 
row surged through my excited brain. 
The dreams were vague and misty, like 
the lights upon the picture; through them 
all seemed to sound 4 plaintive, musical 
murmur as of wind, at times almost rising 
to an articulate supplication for relief and 
rest—from what? I could not tell. 

The next day I found my thoughts 
drawn constantly toward my picture, and 
every moment that I could spare I gave 
to gazing on it. I saw no more than I 
had seen the day before, but I became 
quite sure that a young and very lovely 
girl was represented, though I could not 
see clearly, or for long. And the weird 
feeling that there was a presence with me 
when I stood alone before the picture, 
grew stronger and still stronger. 

Days went on. The mystery of the 
picture fairly haunted me; and I deter- 
mined to endeavor to dispel that mystery. 
I had long been an amateur in art, and 
had learned many of the secrets of restor- 
ing old paintings, and I tried them all 
upon the glassy covering, but all unsuc- 
cessfully. I dabbled too in chemistry 
and natural philosophy, and I devised 
and tried many experiments, but all with 
the same result—the mysterious veil was 
immovable. As I worked upon it, it 
sometimes seemed as if something within 
were heaving and struggling to be free ; 
but perhaps my disturbed and excited 
nerves led me to mistake the motion 
caused by my action from without, for a 
motion from within. In those days, the 
wind seemed never weary. 


It.occurred to me at last, after long and 7 


fruitless labor, to try the effect of power- 
ful galvanic currents. To this end I 
made for the picture a frame of alternate 
strips of copper and zinc. But when, 
having removed the old frame, I tried to 
place the canvas in this that I had made, 
I found that in my feverish haste I had 
taken my measurement inaccurately ; the 
frame was too small. Rather than have 
much of my difficult labor over again, I 
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decided, though reluctantly, to cut a nar- 
row strip from the canvas, and so reduce 
it to practicable dimensions. I did so; 
and without observing it until it was 
done, cut away the impress of the signet 
ring. Was it only fancy that a shudder- 
ing thrill ran through the picture—that 
the strange light played more brightly 
than ever, bringing the hidden face, with 
its earnest, wistful eyes, almost fully into 
view—that the sound as of wailing wind 
rose higher and higher? I cannot tell; 
my nerves were in an utterly abnormal 
condition, and I had begun long before 
to distrust the evidence of my senses. 

My great battery was seething and 
humming beside me, all ready for its 
part in this final experiment. With 
trembling hands I placed the picture, in 
its metal frame, upon a tripod with glass 
feet ; then, taking the wires from the two 
poles in glass-tipped pincers, I applied 
them at diagonally opposite corners. 

There came a shiver, and a stronger 
thrill; the wind seemed to fairly shriek, 
yet in musical minor cadences ; the seeth- 
ing and the humming from the many 
cups grew louder, mingling with this other 
sound in wild harmony. ‘The glassy 
covering rolled up like a scroll; then fell 
at my feet in impalpable powder. And 
then, for one supreme instant, I clearly 
saw that face, jn all its unveiled, un- 
earthly beauty! It was burnt in upon 
my brain—but I cannot describe it! Al- 
most unconsciously, I still kept the circuit 
closed, and the mighty galvanic current 
was still singing through the picture in 
its frame of zinc and copper. As I 
gazed, a change passed over the pictured 
face. At first I could have thought it 
was instinct with life; then a gray, ashy 
pallor settled over it; the colors faded 
and died out, the canvas heaved and 
shook like a sail beaten by a tempest, and 
in another instant fell to the ground in 
fragments. <A fierce gust of wind swept 
through the chamber, whirled these frag- 
ments and the dust of the mysterious 
scroll through the open casement, and 
scattered them far and wide. 

Then I must have become insensible, 
and so remained for many hours. Cer- 
tainly I remember nothing until, as the 
sun was setting in clouded, gloomy splen- 
dor, I found myself alone in my labora- 
tory, my temples throbbing with burning 
pain. A dull, confused remembrance of 





the events of the morning possessed me, 
like the misty recollections of a troubled 
dream. That it was no dream was attested 
by the half-fused frame still resting on 
the tripod. 

Days of illness followed, blank and 
wretched. The mental strain of the last 
few weeks had told severely upon me; and 


it was long before I took my place in the. 


world again. 

As soon as I was able to do so, I visited 
the dealer from whom I had purchased 
the picture, and endeavored to learn from 
him something of its history. But he 
knew little or nothing, and seemed anx- 
ious to obtain rather than impart infor- 
mation. I told him nothing, however, of 
my strange experiences; nor did I, indeed, 
communicate them to any one, feeling as- 
sured that they would be set down as the 
vagaries of a distempered brain, caused 
by approaching illness. This much I 
learned, however—that the picture had 
been received but a few days before its 
sale to me, in a lot sent from Rome, and 
the consignor’s name and address was 
given me. 

I was tempted to go at once to Rome, 
and endeavor to follow up the slender 
clue to the solution of the mystery of the 
picture. But circumstances were such 
that I could not then give way to my de 
sire, and it was several months before I 


‘could arrange my affairs for a protracted | 


absence, and sail for Europe. 

Reaching Rome, then, at last, I had 
little difficulty in finding the man of 
whom I was in search. My first interview 
with him was far from satisfactory, how- 
ever. He knew the American picture 
seller very well; had often sent him pic- 
tures; had sent a lot, he remembered, 
about the date I named, but could not 
tell exactly what composed the lot. I 
suggested a referertce to his books. Books? 
He kept no books; sometimes he did jot 
down lists of peculiarly valuable or re 
markable pictures that he had sent abroad. 
Would he try to find some memorandum 
of this Jot? I was willing to pay for any 
information I might be able to obtain. 
Assuredly, he would examine his papers, 
and let me know if he found anything 
that could be of service to me. 

The next day'I called again. He was 
very sorry—very sorry, indeed—but really 
he could not find anything relating to the 
picture about which I had inquired. Had 
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‘I very particular reasons for my inqui- 
ries? 

I began to see through it now. The fel- 
low thought doubtless that I was a reve- 
nue detective (if they have such things in 
Italy) or police spy. I had thoughtlessly 
brought no letter from his American cor- 
respondent, and he had only the word of 
a stranger to depend upon if I were to tell 
him that my motives of inquiry were 
purely personal. I did tell him so, how- 
ever, and told him further that I would 
endeavor to satisfy him fully on this 
point within a day or two; and [ insinu- 
ated a respectable sum into his reluctant 
hand as earnest of my good faith, and to 
recompense him fer his trouble already 
taken. 

If those who projected the Atlantic 
cable, and rendered it an accomplished 
fact, could have seen in prophetic vision 
all the dispatches that were to be strung 
upon that wondrous thread, they would— 
well, they would have had some very in- 
teresting reading, with much that was 
quite the reverse. 

I made use of this “bridle around the 
earth,” and sent a request that the Roman 
picture-dealer might be forthwith advised 
by the same medium, at my cost, that I 
was a respeetable, unofficial personage, 
and that my questionings were not de- 
signed to compromise the party addressed, 
or in any way affect his interests; and 
also, that I might myself be notified that 
this had been done. 

My transatlantic friend was prompt. 
Early next morning a despatch “per 
cable” was put into my hands, to this ef- 
fect—“Telegram received. Advised as 
requested.” I proceeded forthwith to the 
dingy shop, wherein, to my excited im- 
agination, the mystery of the picture was 
enshrouded, and met with a very different 
reception from that of the day before. 
The proprietor was engaged as I entered 
in looking over a_ systematically-kept 
book, and a pile of invoices and bills of 
lading lay beside him. He greeted me as 
if I were the traditional long-lost brother, 
apologized for his previous want of alac- 
rity in imparting information, accounting 
for it by press of business. Of course, I 
accepted his apology, and we both ignored 
the telegram. 

He had of course turned without diffi- 
culty to the entry respecting the particu- 
lar shipment of paintings which included 








that concerning which my inquiries were 
made; and as I came in he was endeavor- 
ing to trace the picture. He remembered 
it, from my description, and seemed to 
have peculiar memories of it, concerning 
which, however, he was not communica- 
tive; saying merely that he had had it in 
store but a short time, and had made dur- 
ing that time some ineffectual efforts to 
clean and restore it. He continued the 
examination of his books as we conversed, 
and presently came upon its record. It 
was, he told me, sent to him from Turin, 
by a correspondent there who had in- 
formed him that he had held it in his pos- 
session for a very few days, and had pur- 
chased it at a sale -of the effects of a 
family who had, by a species of financial 
dry-rot common enough in Italy, lost all 
their principal possessions, and become so 
involved that creditors had seized the lit- 
tle that was left. 

This was something, though not much. 
I asked my new friend for a letter to his 
correspondent, which he furnished with 
an alacrity not diminished by my sub- 
stantial remuneration for all his exertions 
and researches in my behalf; and, armed 
with this letter, I started for Turin. 

My business there was settled, soon and 
satisfactorily. The dilapidated family 
had either gone to America, or to a 
country town distant some thirty or forty 
miles from Turin ; accounts were conflict- 
ing as to which they had done. 

This was annoying. It began to dawn 
upon me that I could by correspondence 
have obtained most, if not ail, of the in- 
formation that I had acquired at such 
heavy cost after so much journeying, and 
that the months before my departure from 
America, which I had regarded as time 
lost from my investigation, might have 
been turned to good account, and the ne- 
cessity for a journey might have been 
saved me. This forethought after the 
fact was the more deserving of considera- 
tion in that it seemed now more than 
probable that I should be obliged to re 
trace my steps, and should find, perhaps 
in my own city, all that I had come over 
the ocean to seek—if, indeed, I were not 
pursuing a phantom that would forever 
and everywhere evade me. It is a good 
thing to be practical, sometimes, and it is 
a melancholy sensation, that of feeling 
that one has just sufficient common sense 
to be conscious that a blunder has been 
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made, and might very readily have been 
avoided. 

There was a chance left, however, of 
finding the late owner of the picture close 
by—a considerable chance it seemed to me, 
knowing as I did how the people of this 
sunny land cling to its shores, and are 
only driven from them by the sternest 
necessity. So I set out for Saluzzo. It 
is needless to give the details of how I 
found them. They were living humbly 
and obscurely enough; a man of middle- 
age, and a sister many years younger; 
only they two left, the last descendants 
of a house once numerous, rich, noble. 

I presented a letter from the picture- 
dealer of Turin; but the man, with the 
almost insane pride so often seen among 
those of his people who have fallen from 
their first estate, denied all knowledge of 
the merchant—had never had dealings 
with him—had never sold a picture— 
sold anything—in his life. I frankly 
told all my errand—told of the strange 
experiences and experiments that I had 
never before confided to mortal man; but 
it was all in vain—he could not, or he 
would not, reveal the mystery. 

Bitterly disappointed, I turned away. 
Almost unknown to myself, the desire to 
penetrate into the secret which I was cer- 
tain, on evidence quite satisfactory to my- 
self, was connected in some way with my 
vanished picture, had become the absorb- 
ing passion of my life. I thought of lit- 
tle else by day, dreamed of nothing else 
by night. And now, to be baffled when 
apparently just on the verge of the dis- 
covery !— 

I had not walked very far, when I felt 
the light touch of a hand upon my arm, 
and looking down, I saw the white, sharp, 
eager face, the glittering black eyes of 
the young girl, the sister of the man 
whom I had just léft. 

“Signor !—I know the story, I can 
tell it to you. But you must not ask me 
how or where I heard it; and you must 
give me money, much money, if I tell 
you; and you must never let my brother 
know, or he would kill me.” 

I took a handful of loose coins—gold 
and silver—from my pocket, and gave 
them to her. : ‘ 

“Ts that enough? I will promise all 
you wish. Now tell me.” 

“Not now—not here. Meet me just 
after moonrise under the old bridge 














yonder; my brother will be gone out 
then, and will not miss me.” 

I was punctual in keeping the appoint 
ment, and so was she; and, seated under 
the crumbling arch of an old stone bridge 
that spanned a little stream now nearly 
dry, with the red, dull light of a newly 
risen moon playing on the water, with the 
evening wind wandering and murmurin 
among the rustling dry water-plants ul 
reeds, with nothing else to break the still- 
ness save her low voice and those ghostly, 
sudden sounds that seem born of darkness 
and silence, I heard this wild, sorrowful 
story. I wish that I could give it in her 
language; but I can only reproduce it 
weakly in my own. 

More than three hundred years ago 
there lived an artist in the great city of 
Turin. In common with many others of 
his tribe, he was poor; and in common 
with many others of all tribes, peoples, 
nations, and languages, he loved, and his 
love was returned. ; 

She was a daughter of the house of 
which this girl who told me the story and 
her brother were the last descendants. 
That house was then in the height of its 
splendor. and its power, and its fierce 

ride. 

Their first meeting had been the result 
of accident. Others followed, soon and 
fast and secretly—for was he not unworthy 
to look upon this girl? If he had achieved 
great things in his art, and had risen to 
possession of name, afame, and wealth, it 
might have been otherwise. But he was 
young, and obscure, and poor. 

Their secret was discovered, and they 
were parted. She exhausted every means 
and every stratagem, but it was of no 
avail. As his only consolation, he painted, 
from memory, with delicate and loving 
touches, her portrait, and he passed hours 
of each day in striving to imagine that 
those lips had language. 

Curious arts were then in vogue. 
Chemistry was, as a science, hardly born; 
alchemy flourished. ‘This artist had, in 
common with many men of inquiring 
and active minds, tried to penetrate into 
what were then considered forbidden se- 
crets—perhaps even now would be so con- 
sidered—and even amidst his sorrow and 
vain, hopeless love, pursued his mysterious 
studies; after the completion of the por 
trait, indeed, gave far more time to them 
than to his art. 
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He had toiled through another weary 
day, and night had come, bringing him 
no rest, and had almost gone. The rays 
of a setting, gibbous moon streamed luridly 
in at his western window, while from the 
east came the glimmer of a sunrise not 
far distant, and their lights mingled with 
the flame of his lamp and the glare of his 
little furnace. The wind moaned plain- 
tively and wearily without, rising at times 
almost to a wail. 

The tired student—heart-tired, brain- 
tired—threw himself into his chair and 
looked fixedly upon the lovely pictured 
face that was ever before him. The voice 
of the wind grew more wild and fitful. 
Was he dreaming? Or did he see the 
color come and go in the beloved face— 
the bosom rise and fall? Did the sound 
of the moaning breeze in the tree tops be- 
come an articulate murmur? These were 
the words that he truly thought he 
heard : 

“My darling, I could not bear it any 
longer. In the morning you will hear 
that I died as the moon was setting. But 
oh! to go out alone—all alone! Why 
could we not together have left this cruel 
world? ‘Try to keep me with you till you 
too are called, my love—my love !” 

Quick as thought he leaped from his 
seat, snatched a crucible from the furnace, 
and, placing the picture, face downward 
upon a table, poured the contents evenly 
over it; then with his ring impressed a 
seal upon the glowing surface. 

He watched intently as the mysterious 
compound cooled and hardened into the 
semblance of a plate of polished glass. 

“T felt that this hour would come,” he 
murmured, “I knew she would die; I 
knew she could not die without commun- 
ing with me—that her released spirit 
would come first to me before it went into 
that other world. I cannot take my own 
lie—that sin would forever keep me from 
her; but I can thus keep her with me, 
and when I feel that I am dying, I can 
unloose the seal, and we can enter to- 
ow upon that world so different from 
this |” 

It was a wild, daring thought. If he 
had really seen and heard what he truly 
thought to see and hear—if it were possi- 
ble that all his curious arts could really 
do the impious act that he believed he had 
tccomplished—the detention of a spirit 
after the Almighsy fiat had gone forth 
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that that spirit should pass away from 
earth—what an awful responsibility rested 
on him, what awful risks he ran! As 
calmness slowly returned to him, he 
realized this. What if he should die, not 
by lingering illness, as he believed to be 
his destiny, but by some sharp and sud- 
den pang of unsuspected disease, or one 
of those many brawls which almost 
nightly disturbed the streets, without an 
opportunity’ to release her waiting soul? 
He almost determined instantly to break 
the spell, and let her go to the heaven 
where such pure spirits should dwell; 
but he could not summon resolution 
enough to do it; he could not send her 
away from him now. 

And so, even if the consequences of his 
act rested only in his own disturbed im- 
agination, still he had impressed upon his 
soul the black stain of a damning sin that 
might for all eternity part him from her. 

No, he could not let her go. He placed 
the picture again upon the easel whence 
he had taken it, and looked with earnest 
gaze upon it, as though to commune with 
her, “spirit to spirit, ghost to ghost.” 

The sun had not risen yet. The moon 
had set. Yeta light played like an au- 
rora over the picture’s face, and under its 
mysterious veil—“a light that never was 
on sea or land.” And those eyes surely 
sought his, expressing a wealth of mean- 
ing that the lips could not utter. 

When the morning had fully come back 
to the earth, he tore himself away. Walk- 
ing like a man ina dream through the 
crowded streets, he sought her home, and 
with a desperate boldness entered as of 
right, and went straight to the chamber 
where her pale, still form lay. Yes, she 
was dead. 

He was driven from the house like a 
dog. Forgetful of the now priceless value 
of his life to her—to him it was little 
worth—he turned, as he reached the 
street, upon her brother, who was fore- 
most among those who followed him, and 
in blind fury drew his sword. In an in- 
stant the blade of the other flashed out, 
in another instant it was sheathed in that 
poor, struggling heart. 

“The picture—my ring!” 

He was dead. 

They dropped his body into the court- 
yard, where it lay exposed all day. A 
thievish retainer stole the ring. At mid- 
night they carried him out and buried 
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him just outside the city gate. And the 
secret of the picture and the ring went 
down with him into that dishonored 
grave. 
* 







*k * * * *k * 

“That is the story, signor. Now give 
me, quick, the money that you promised; 
I must go.” 


| 
| 
| 


“T have given you money; but here ig 


more. But stay—how was the picture 
found? How came it into your posses. 
sion? What had the ring to do with 


breaking the spell? What—” 
“Did I not tell you you must ask me 


nothing? Adios, signor!” 











































BY MARION 


The rain fell piteously next day—one 
of those storms which come often in the 
latter part of September, and rob the 
trees of their green leaves, before the 
frost comes and strips them off altogether. 

Jenny was a little late in rising, and 
was behind-hand with her usual morning 
avocations; and by way oi adding to 
her hurry and vexation, Agatha’s bell 
rang fullv an hour earlier than usual. 


all the rain to keep her in-doors with 
nothing to do? It all comes of Mr. Nor- 
man’s visit here last night. 
turn a girl’s head, and rob her of her 


will,” grumbled Jenny as she went up- 
stairs. 

But if Jenny intended to remonstrate 
with Agatha on account of her early ris- 
ing, she quite forgot to. She saw the girl 
was dressed; and though there could be 
no fault found with the pretty silver-grey 
silk, yet it seemed strangely out of place 
early in the morning, and on such a wet 
day. Jenny’s second thought was, that 
Agatha was trying on the dress, and 
wanted her opinion about the fit of it per- 
haps. But Agatha did not keep her long 
in doubt as to what she wanted with her. 

“Tt is a bad day for a wedding, Jenny. 
I suppose there is no hope of the rain’s 
holding up. However, it can’t be helped,” 
said Agatha. 

“Td not go to see the Queen married 
such a day as this,” said Jenny authori- 
tatively. ‘“You’ll be sure to take cold 
and get your dress spoiled. There’s ill- 
luck about the day, anyhow; and besides, 
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“Couldn’t she sleep an hour later, and | 


A man will | 


natural sleep, as nothing else in the world | 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


the rain is against it, though lucky for 
funerals. It’s no day to go out in; and 
no one who had a grain of sense could ex 
pect it of you.” 

“ Not expected to go to my own wed- 
ding! You must make haste and dress 
yourself in your very best, Jenny, for you 
will have to go with me. Never mind 
the rain ; if it spoils your Sunday clothes, 


‘Norman will replace them, I'll promise 


for him.” 

“Your own wedding! Are you mad, 
Miss Agatha? Friday, and a dismal 
rain, and no notice given, and all in 4 
hurry like, as if you were ashamed of it, 
or just running away” — said Jenny, 
breathlessly. 

“T can’t help the rain. I would have 
liked a sunny day as much as you seem 
to. And as to Friday’s being unlucky, | 
have no faith in anything of the kind. I 
have no one to run away from, unless it 
is Robert Morse; and he is not such & 
favorite of yours, that you would rather I 
would marry him than Norman,” returt- 
ed Agatha laughingly. 

“ And is it Mr. Norman you are going 
to marry after this fashion?” asked Jenny, 
her curiosity getting the better of both 
her discretion and her superstition. “I 
might have known that it was no com 
mon visit he made here last night. When 
I let him out of the front door, he bade 
me take good care of you, and said he 
hoped we'd have a fair day to-day.” 

“Poor Norman!” Agatha said, under 
her breath. 
time, Jenny. Leave me a cup of coffee 
in the parlor, and make haste and dress 


“But we must not waste. 
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yourself. I must not be a Mayfair bride 
and keep my guests waiting.” 

Jenny did as she was bidden. She 
dressed herself in her best; but all her 
movements were made in a dazed way, as 
if she did not understand what she was 
about. Everything about her toilet 
seemed to go wrong, and she had an 
idea that she had taken an immense time 
about it, and that Agatha would be out 
of all patience. But when at last she 
went into the parlor, she found Agatha 
had just come down-stairs and was drink- 
ing her coffee. 

Agatha’s pretty dress was entirely 
covered up by a water-proof, as well as 
her hat, over which she had pulled the 
hood of the cloak. There was nothing 


unusual about the girl’s appearance, ex- | 


cept that her eyes blazed out brilliantly, 
and her cheeks were carmine; but the 
sombre hue of the hood which formed a 
frame to her face, did much to heighten 
the coloring. 

Agatha“ poured out a cup of coffee, 
which she made Jenny drink; and then 
hurried her off. The old woman was too 
dazed to ask a question, or even to make 
aremonstrance, when she found Agatha 
intended to walk, though she could very 
well ride. 

Down a side-street, into a part of the 
city by no means familiar even to Jenny. 
Agatha led the way, bending her head to 
the storm, whilst Jenny toiled after her, 
being encumbered with an umbrella 
which was by no means manageable. 
After walking on until Jenny was quite 
bewildered by sharp turns, and had not 
an idea where she was, Agatha caught 
sight of a hackney-coach, and hailed it. 
Jenny’s delight in getting out of the rain, 
and relinquishing her efforts to keep dry 
by the help of the umbrella, was so great 
that she never thought of listening to the 
directions Agatha gave the driver. 

“Poor Jenny!” exclaimed Agatha, as 

the carriage rolled off rapidly; “No 
matter about your dress.” 
_“Ttis well to say no matter, but black 
sik the quality of this don’t grow on 
bushes. I haven’t had one since your 
aunt's time, and don’t look for another,” 
suid Jenny, gloomily. 

“But the old days when we didn’t 
mind spending money, may come back 
again. A few minutes more, and we will 
be quite safe,” said Agatha. 





She had begun to help Jenny wipe the 
water from her dress; but suddenly she 
left off and looked out of the window, 
anxiously. Jenny was startled by the 
sudden stoppage of the carriage. There 
could have been nothing more forlorn 
than the scene she looked out upon. The 
drenching, dreary rain had not improved 
the appearance of the poverty-stricken 
streets, nor the ugly little chapel, which 
had turned a hideous, strange color, by 
the dampness. 

“You're not going to be married here?” 
asked Jenny, aghast at the poor little 
chapel and its surroundings. 

“What does it matter, so the deed is 
done!” asked Agatha, somewhat sharply. 

Norman came out of the chapel door, 
and helped Agatha from the carriage. 

“Take a minute’s thought,” he said, as 
they stood in the shelter of the doorway. 
“Tt is not too late for you to draw back, 
if the sacrifice is too great for you.” 

“Tt is no sacrifice on my part,” she an- 
swered. “ Do you wish to refuse ?” 

“ A prisoner may refuse a reprieve, but 
never a pardon,” said Norman, hastily. 

In the aisle Agatha took off her cloak. 
She had lost her brilliant color, and her 
eyes had a far-off, dreamy look in them. 

She was very calm as she shook hands 
with the two friends Norman had brought 
with him as witnesses; and not at all agi- 
tated when she took Norman’s arm and 
walked with him to the chancel railing. 

The two friends of Norman, with Jenny, 
formed the congregation ; unless the sex- 
ton could be included, who was anything 
but pleased with the arrangements, and 
grumbled audibly at the foot-prints made 
up the aisle, and the drippings from the 
umbrellas near the doorway. The little 
group formed at the altar, and Jenny 
saw with horror that the clergyman, either 
because in his little out-of- the-way parish 
he had grown to do things in a slip-shod 
way, or he was agitated at such an un- 
usual occurrence as the performance of 
the Holy Rite of Matrimony—for either 
or both of these causes—he had put on a 
black silk gown instead of his surplice. 

Jenny shuddered every time the silk 
rustled with the movements of its wearer. 
What could be more unlucky than a rainy 
Friday wedding, and the ceremony per- 
formed in funereal black ? 

The service went on smoothly enough, 
until the clergyman asked, the usual ques- 
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tion: “Who giveth this woman to be 
married to this man?” Theré was no 
answering motion from anyone. Neither 
of Norman’s friends knew exactly what 
to do; and the clergyman again asked 
the question. Itseemed to awaken Jenny 
to the fact that she might play an im- 
portant part in the ceremony ; so, stepping 
forward to Agatha’s side, she said, apolo- 
getically: “It’s a man’s work, I know; 
but there’s a heap of that a woman can 
do, if she chooses to. I’ve nursed the 
child when she was a baby, and Mr. Nor- 
man too, for the matter of that; so I'll 
not begrudge her to him.” 

By dint of a little hinting, Jenny suc- 
ceeded in giving away the bride properly ; 
and in a few minutes more, Agatha and 
Norman were man and wife. The group 
left the chancel, and stood for a moment 
at the door inside the chapel. Norman’s 
friends -were shaking hands again with 
Agatha, and congratulating her. The 
clergyman came out of the vestry and 
joined them. He looked pleased with 
his morning’s work; partly because the 
bride was handsome and gracious, and 
then one of the bridesmen had handed 
him, in Norman’s name, a handsome fee. 

“You have barely time to catch the 
train,’ one of the men said to Norman; 
and then he considerately began to talk 
to the clergyman, so that Agatha and 
Norman might have a chance to say a 
word to each other. 

“T will come when you write for me,” 
Agatha said, stretching out her hand to 
Norman. 

“Gop bless you for this day’s work,” 
he said, and drew her to him and kissed 
her. Then he hurried away, taking his 
friends with him. 

Agatha left more leisurely. She stop- 
ped to give an alms to the missionary for 
his poor, and to fee the sexton, who be- 
came obsequious at once, and jostled the 
clergyman in his efforts to be before him 
in opening the carriage door. 

“T hope your married life will be with- 
out a cloud. There are not many who 
begin with a liberal remembrance of the 
poor,” the clergyman said, as he helped 
Agatha into the carriage. 

Agatha sat quietly in her corner, and 
let Jenny do the talking. There was 
enough for the old woman to find fault 
with. It was past her to know why 
Agatha had chosen such an out-of-the- 
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way place to be married, as well as how 
a priest could by any possibility put on 
a black gown ‘for a festive occasion, 
Then, why had Mr. Norman gone away 
at once? Business! A _bridegroom’s 
business ought to be to look after his wife! 
Why, even the old Jews, who were not 
over-considerate of their women folks, 
gave aman a year to comfort his wife, 
And it was all the odder, because Mr> Nor- 
man wasn’t over-fond of business. But 
the height of Jenny’s astonishment was 
reached, when the carriage stopped just 
where they had overtaken it, and Agatha 
got out, though the rain was coming down 
faster than ever.—* It wouldn’t have cost 
you a cent more if you had ridden the 
rest of the way home’”’—contended Jenny, 
who was forced to alight too. “And you 
haven’t the cloak half around you, and 
your dress is getting seandalously ruined.” 

“Never mind, I shall not need the dress 
again. One is not apt to think of being 
twice married, on one’s wedding-day, 
said Agatha, laughing. 

Two hours later, and there was nota 
trace of anything unusual in Agatha’s 
small establishment. Jenny had dofted her 
best clothes—not without many a groan 
over their destruction—and in her every- 
day dress was berating the butcher’s boy, 
when the front-door bell rang. 

The rain had ceased, and the sun was 


shining brightly, when Jenny opened the , 


door, to find Robert Morse waiting. 
“T can’t say whether Miss Agatha will 
see you or no,” said Jenny at once 
“She’s awfully busy, and besides it was 
raining this morning so that no one could 
expect a Christian to be out.” 
“She’ll see me, I know;” Robert said, 
coolly, “for I come by appointment.” 
Jenny grumbled something, but went 
up-stairs to tell Agatha. She found the 
girl in her black dress again, very calm 


and quiet—only there was a little gleam: 


of triumph in her eyes, when Jenny told 
her who was in the parlor. She had no 
desire to test his patience by a long walt 
ing, but went down stairs immediately. 
She did not offer to shake hands with 
Robert, but greeted him coldly, and took 
a seat on the sofa, as if she were waiting 
for him to begin the conversation 
Robert was just as cool, and drew a chair 


towards the sofa, instead of seating him 


self beside her, as he might have done if 
Agatha had been only a little gracious. 
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“Of course you expected me, Agatha?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, I was sure you would be punc- 
tual,” she answered, smiling. 

“You knew I would be impatient for 
your answer. My long devotion to you 
must have hinted that,” said Robert, 
quickly. “I have never swerved in my 
love for you, nor in my purpose to win 
you.” 

“Do not let us grow sentimental, or go 
back into the past,” returned Agatha, 
with a little show of impatience in her 
manner. “Are you still determined to 
trya lawsuit, and do you still depend 
upon me as your witness ? 

“Unless you fulfil the other condition,” 
answered Robert. “If you promise to 
marry on as early a day as practicable, I 
also promise to give "1p the suit.” 

“And if I do not promise?” 

“Then I think I can discover who 
changed the figures in Mr. Hartiey’s 
will.” 

“Only through me you can make the 
discovery, do you think ?” asked Agatha, 
bending forward slightly towards him, as 
if eager for his answer. 

“Only through your testimony. I am 
quite confident that you are the only per- 
son who knows anything of the occur- 
rence,” answered Robert, promptly. He 
thought that she had a hope of his prov- 
ing it by other means than hers, and 
therefore she would be free from the re- 
sponsibility of convicting Norman. 

“Are you very sure that after I have 
made what is to every girl a sacrifice, 
you will not find some other expedient to 
force a lawsuit?” 

“It would be a foolish thing to do on 
& mere suspicion. You must know your- 
self, Agatha, who would be able to wit- 
ness besides yourself.” 

_ “Did I ever say I would be a witness 
in your favor ?—that I knew anything to 
tell?” she asked. 

No, you never have. And yet I am 
fully persuaded that you know everything 
about it,” answered Robert. 

“After all, admitting I know every- 
thing you wish, what possible good could 
& lawsuit do? Norman will, if he 
chooses, have half the property—” 

“Not unless he marries you,” inter- 
rupted Robert. “After he has served 
some years in a felon’s cell, he’ll not beso 
anxious to marry for the half of his uncle’s 





fortune, even if you would care to have a 
husband with such a history.” 

“T would rather marry him, even if 
his fate were what vou say, than such a 
man as you are,” exclaimed Agatha, with 
indignation. “I would rather put my 
hand in a man’s purse and help myself 
liberally, than try to bully a girl into 
marrying, simply because she is an heiress. 
If you could convict Norman of all you 
say you could, I would rather be he in a 
felon’s cell, than you having full liberty, 
and by the world deemed honorable.” 

“But Norman would not. I thought 
it was of him we were thinking. He'll 
not view the matter as you do, you may 
be sure. Listen a moment, Agatha”’— 
and Robert gave a sketch of what Nor- 
man’s life would be, if the proof were 
great enough for the jury to declare him 
guilty. 

Agatha listened silently. She never 
raised her eyes even to look at Robert, 
who, warming with his subject, grew pa- 
thetic and earnest in his description of 
Norman’s downfall. One would have 
supposed that Agatha had but the one 
thought of smoothing the chintz cover of 
the sofa with her hand. 

Robert could not help following the 
motion of Agatha’s hand—a small shapely 
hand which he had always admired, but 
which was doubly worth a venture for, as 
in it was, metaphorically, the whole of 
Mr. Hartley’s property. He forgot what 
he was so eagerly telling Agatha, as he 
watched that slow movement. It seemed 
to have a mesmeric influence over him. 
Instead of waxing more eloquent as he 
went on he began to think that it was 
Agatha’s left hand he was looking at, and 
that she used to wear a diamond hoop on 
it which many people said was a gift from 
Norman. Of course she had taken it off 
when she héard that Blanch Barton 
wore a much handsomer ring. But why 
had she replaced it with such a paltry one 
as the gold band she wore ? 

Suddenly Robert stopped and laid his 
hand on Agatha’s. She drew hers away 
quickly ; but not before he had bent over 
and looked at it. 

“ When did it take place? And where?” 
he asked. 

“A couple of hours ago, in the little 
chapel in Exeter street,” Agatha answer- 
ed. “I am worthless as a witness against 
Norman, am I not? I don’t think my 
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word would be much to a jury, even un- 
der oath.” 

Robert made no answer. He was de- 
feated, beaten with the one weapon he 
thought he could use to wound Norman, 
and at the same time enrich himself. But 
there was small use either to reproach 
Agatha or to complain. 

“You will let me congratulate you,” he 
said, calmly. “I always thought you 
would marry Norman if he would, and 
his uncle’s will was intended to force him 
to it. Blanch Barton told me you pleaded 
with her to pledge herself to marry Nor- 
man; and she dared not run the risk. I 
must confess I did not see how the pledge 
could have helped Norman; but perhaps 
you only wished to cover over your real 
design. Verily, a woman is difficult to 
fathom.” 

A long time after Robert left her, 
Agatha sat deep in thought. If there 
was much anxiety for the future, there 
was no regret for the past; which was 
well, as she had taken a step there was no 
withdrawing from. 





CuapTrEerR XVIII. 


Ten years have passed since that rainy 
morning in September, when Jenny gave 
the bride away in the little chapel in 
Exeter street. Ten years must naturally 
bring a good many changes. Not so 
many to Ashleigh Park which, though 
under its new owner it boasted some im- 
provements, still looks very much as it 
did when my story began. 

The shutters are bowed, not because 
of a death in the house, but to exclude 
the heat and glare of the September sun. 
Only the windows in the dining-room are 
wide open, to let in the south wind, which 
is blowing pleasantly. The breakfast- 
table is on the floor, and Blanch is sit- 
ting behind the coffee urn. She has evi- 
dently breakfasted, though she still toys 
' with her coffee-cup, and glances over a 
newspaper, in the vain hope of finding 
something interesting in its trite columns. 

Ten years have not made any great 
change in Blanch’s appearance. Some 
people say she has faded a great deal; 
that when she is becomingly dressed, and 
the light is not too strong, she is still a 
very pretty woman. This morning she 
has both dress and light in her favor. 
Though not an invalid, there is an air of 





languor about Blanch, which betokens 
either a lack of interest in what is going 
on around her, or that her life moves in 
such an easy, smooth groove, that there 
is no call upon her even for the smallest 
exertion. 

At the foot of the table is Robert 
Morse. No one could doubt for a moment 
that he is the master of the house, if not 
by the divine right of birth, by the civil 
one of marriage. There is a masterful 
air about him that there is no mistaking, 
Robert is also reading a newspaper, which 
has absorbed him so completely that he 
has quite forgotten the clock on the man- 
tel has struck full ten minutes ago, 
Blanch would like to hint the fact, and 
end her duties at the breakfast-table : but 
she knows that he dislikes to be inter. 
rupted. 

She is weary sitting so long over the 
empty coffee urn; and though she yawns 
and covers the sugar-dish a little noisily, 
she fails to disturb Robert in the least. 
There is nothing left to her but to take 
up the newspaper which has fallen to her 
lot—the Ashleigh Times, a paper that 
Robert seldom cares to look at. Sud- 
denly Blanch gives a little exclamation of 
astonishment, and glances across the table 
to Robert, as if she would gladly tell 
him the bit of news she has just stumbled 
upon; but he does not notice her eager- 
ness. So she reads and re-reads the item, 
and says nothing until Robert, having 
gotten through a heavy article on finance, 
looks at his watch, and exclaiming at the 
lateness of the hour, begins hastily to 
swallow his coffee. 

“T see in the Times the announcement 
of the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Hartley,” 
says Blanch, with an assumption of ihdif- 
ference. 

“Who ?” asks Robert. 

The name of Hartley never conveys 
any idea of individuality at Ashleigh. 

“ Agatha and” — 

“Indeed! When did they arrive?” 
asks Robert, not noticing her hesitation. 


“Yesterday, I imagine,” answers 
Blanch; and then reads aloud the 
paragraph. 


“T wonder they did not write and say 
they were coming. It is just what one 
might expect from Agatha, though. 
Twenty years abroad, instead of ten, 
would not teach her to act as other people 
do,” remarks Robert with irritation. 
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“No doubt she let the servants know,” 
ggests Blanch, who in the matter of 
Agatha’s peculiarities has to bow to her 
husband’s superior knowledge. If Nor- 
man’s had been under discussion, she 
might not have proved so ignorant. ° 

“Of course she let Jenny know. But 
Jenny is almost in her dotage, and would 
think if she had dinner ready, that was 
all that was necessary,” returns Robert. 

Not that it is really anything to Robert 
whether Norman Hartley came back to 
Ashleigh or not; only he has passed the 
age when surprises are pleasant little epi- 
sodes in life. 

“IT wonder if Agatha has changed very 
much,” says Blanch. 

It is such a pleading, anxious face, 
beautiful in its very .earnestness, that 
comes up before Blanch as she speaks—a 
face she had not seen since the day she 
had decided it was better for her to sepa- 
rate entirely from Norman. 

“Certainly Agatha has changed,” re- 
plies Robert dogmatically. “Hers was 
just exactly the kind of beauty that would 
break easily and completely. Women of 
strong excitable feelings always grow pre- 
maturely old under anxiety or trouble. 
However”—he added—“ you can judge 
for yourself; for we had better call on 
them at once.” 

“ Not to-day,” says Blanch, quickly. 

“ Why not to-day ?” asks Robert coolly. 

“They have just--arrived. They will 
not expect visitors so soon. Besides”— 

“Well, besides what? I am never 
good at guessing out half-sentences,” re- 
turns Robert, sharply. 

“It looks as if we were in such haste. 
As if we considered ourselves intimate 
with them,” replies Blanch, with evident 
hesitation. 

“ And that is just what I wish them to 
consider. You forget that Norman, 
Agatha and I were brought up after the 
most intimate fashion,” says Robert. 

Blanch drops her eyes and makes no 
answer. Has Robert forgotten that she 
and Norman have been somewhat “inti- 
mate” too? Ifhehas, she does not care 
to remind him; though she secretly rebels 
at the fashion Robert has of ignoring 
every event in her life before her mar- 
riage. 

“Tt is not at all obligatory on Agatha 
to see us; but it is better that we should 
be among the first to call,” Robert goes 


su 





on to say, finding Blanch is silent. “If 
you will drive: to my office at eleven, I 
will be ready to go with you. Don’t be 
later, for I can scarcely spare the time as 
it is, and I have a business appointment 
at twelve.” 

Robert has risen from the table as he 
gives his directions—or requests, just as 
Blanch sees fit to consider them. And 
now he comes to where she is sitting, and 
kisses her. But she does not leave her 
seat until she hears the sound of wheels 
on the gravel-sweep. Then she goes to 
the window and watches Robert’s carriage 
drive away. 

Many memories have been stirred up 
in Blanch’s heart, by the reading of that 
little item of local news in the morning 
paper. Many of these memories have 
slept for years, and she is startled to find 
they are none the less vivid because of 
their long somnolence. The clanking to 
of the iron gates as the carriage passes 
out of them, startles her, and the sound 
recalls the narrow escape from a cruel 
death she and Norman made one day 
when these gates were opened in a mys- 
terious way. Twice since then, she had shut 
the gates of Ashleigh Park upon Norman 
with her own hands. She would never 
have had the strength to do so, if she had 
not been urged on by others. And now, 
after all these long years; he had come 
back to Ashleigh. Strange that Blanch 
never suspected Robert had anything to 
do with Norman’s long exile. 

Punctually at eleven, Blanch’s carriage 
stops before Robert’s office. She has ' 
learned, in her nine years of married life, 
that punctuality is, in her husband’s esti- 
mation, the first of all wifely virtues; so 
she prefers to be on the safe side of wait- 
ing herself, rather than being a minute 
behindhand. But to-day she is punctual 
to the second; and Robert at once joins 
her. So together they drive under the 
linden trees to the house where old “Mr. 
Hartley had lived for so many years, and 
which for the last ten years had been 
given in charge of old Jenny. 

They find Agatha in the library, talk- 
ing to Mrs. Hartley, who has dropped in 
without ceremony, and has fully recount- 
ed everything that has happened during 
the period of Agatha’s absence, including 
Robert’s marriage—which was, she says, 
a surprise to the whole Hartley connec- 
tion. 
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“You remember how Robert used to 
find fault with Blanch for always think- 
ing what Norman said was just right. 
I assure you, he thinks it is only her duty 
to agree with him in everything. I al- 
ways said a man likes a good many things 
in his wife, that he did not care for in his 
lady-love. Robert has quite a model wife 
in Blanch; and he has Ashleigh Park in 
complete order. But it is not the place 
it used to be in your aunt’s day. There 
are large entertainments given two or 
three times a year; but there is no real 
hospitality shown. It is not a place 
where people would drop in and feel they 
were welcome. Of course Blanch, being 
only a distant relation, and not living here 
always, does not know what the place 
used to be to the people, and therefore is 
not to be held responsible for the change. 
But I thought Robert would have cared 
more; and that when he had the manage- 
ment of the property, he would have 
brought back the old style of living. But 
Robert is more engrossed in business than 
he was when a young man, and had noth- 
ing but his profession to depend upon. 

Use what version you will of the old 
proverb—“ Speak of the sun—” there is 
nothing more likely than the fulfilment 
of it. While Mrs. Hartley is discussing 
her nephew, he has rung Agatha’s front- 
door bell ; and before she has half-finished 
her sentence, the servant has opened the 
library-door for the new guests. 

Agatha received them with much more 
heartiness than it must be confessed she 
had ever expected to. Ten years had 
done much to efface the bitter resentment 
she felt towards Robert—ten years of 
prosperity and happiness had blurred the 
past—that one year of trial in her life that 
Agatha is very willing to forget, not so 
much on her own account as on Nor- 
man’s. 

As she and Robert shake hands, Aga- 
tha is not recalling, as he is doing, their 
last interview, when she showed him the 

. wedding-ring she wore. It is not in Aga- 
tha’s nature to rejoice very long over a 
victory, or to keep up a perpetual ill-will 
for a past injury. Robert is married to 
Blanch, and is master of Ashleigh Park; 
she has not a doubt of his being happy in 
the possession of both wife and estate. As 
for herself, he did not succeed in doing 
her any harm, and she has not a doubt 
that he was truly ashamed of the part he 





played. And so she condones his wrong 
against herself, and the evil he might 
have done Norman. 

“T have been telling Agatha the Ash- 
leigh news,” says Mrs. Hartley to Robert, 
as soon as the little party have shaken 
hands and are seated. “But is she not 
looking well? It is bard fo guess how 
many years have passed since she and 
Norman went abroad, from looking at her, 
Just to think, it has been ten years since 
we all met in this very room to hear poor 
dear Mr. Hartley’s will read.” 

Robert glances furtively at Agatha’s 
face, at this unfortunate allusion of Mrs. 
Hartley’s to the reading of the will; but 
he cannot detect the slightest change 
there. 

“Norman is out,’ says Agatha to 
Robert in her turn. “He was impatient 
to see if there were any changes in the 
town during his long absence. I refused 
to go with him, for it is a hazardous thing 
to go in search of familiar haunts. It is 
like looking into the face of an old friend. 
There may be no change, yet never- 
theless you fear the first look.” 

“Tf Ashleigh has changed as little as 
you have, Norman runs no risk of being 
pained,” answers Robert, graciously. 

He has not been atrue prophet as to 
Agatha’s appearance ; for she was never 
looking prettier in her life. Blanch is 
wondering what is the secret of her look- 
ing so young and bright. She certainly 
has a very different expression than the 
one Blanch always recalled when think- 
ing of Agatha, who for her part is more 
amused than flattered by Robert’s com- 
pliment, and makes her next remark to 
Blanch. . 

“Ts Ashleigh Park looking well?” and 
as she receives a simple affirmation from 
Blanch, she adds. “ And your mother, I 
hope she is well.” 

“ Mamma is not with us,” replies Blanch; 
and Agatha is conscious that she has been 
unfortunate in her question. 

“Tt was so natural in your mother to 
wish to have her own house,” says Mrs. 
Hartley, good-naturedly. “I know you 
young people do not understand the feel- 
ing, and think we are lonely and uncom- 
fortable, being by ourselves. But we 
have a natural desire, as we grow older, to 
have a roof of our own; and it is much 
wiser to gratify this wish.” 

There is no dissent to this assertion of 
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Mrs. Hartley’s; and Robert at least fully 
agrees with her in as far as his mother-in- 
law is concerned, whose desire to live in 
her own house he took a great deal of 
trouble to further. 

After that, Agatha thinks it wiser to 
avoid all personal inquiries; and the con- 
versation is politely kept up upon Aga- 
tha’s recent voyage, and Mrs. Hartley’s 
present state of health, varied with the 
news of a few deaths and marriages that 
have taken place in Ashleigh during the 

st years. So ten or fifteen minutes pass 
br and Robert signs to his wife it is time 
to leave. 

There is alittle while consumed in the 
leave-taking; and Robert asks Agatha to 
Ashleigh Park, a bit of civility Blanch 
has either forgotten, or purposely left for 
Robert to do. It is just as Agatha ex- 
presses a little polite pleasure in the hope 
of seeing her old home again, that Nor- 
man comes in, and is met by greetings and 
hand-shakings; and Robert and Blanch 
are obliged to loiter over the leave-taking. 

Of the four, perhaps Blanch is the most 
interested. She knows very little of 
Robert’s past life ; so little, that she never 
guesses Aygatha’s presence is as a reproach 
to him, and therefore she has no curiosity as 
far as they two are concerned, nor has she a 
little pang of jealousy to make her ob- 
servant of them. But with Norman it is 
different; and she wonders, in his walk 
through Ashleigh, whether a ghost of the 
past haunted his steps, or only a pleasant 
memory; whether he had turned his face 
tosome of his old commonplace haunts, 
er towards Ashleigh Park. She is watch- 
ing Agatha also, to see if Norman’s pres- 
ence has any effect upon her—whether she 
brightens under it or is indifferent. 

It is not that Blanch is feeling a stir- 
ring of the old love for Norman. Hers is 
hot one of those persistent natures that 
hold to any feeling that yield nothing in 
return. It is only that her married life 
8 a little dull and vapid, and she is 
brought as it were back to the past, which 
was anything but dull, if her memory is 
to be depended on. And she is wonder- 
ing if Norman’s life was not a little more 
pleasant in that past, than in the present. 

“Agatha tells us you have been out 
hunting up old . localities,” remarks 
Robert. “No doubt you have found a 
good many changes—improvemenis, we 
call them.” 








“Ten years must make a difference in 
the appearance of the town,” answers Nor- 
man, a little curtly. 

“ And I have had the ill-luck to be the 
chief sufferer,” Robert goes on to say. 
“The whole growth of the town has been 
in the direction of Ashleigh Park. Did 
you see how very closely built the houses 
are to the gate? It will not be very long 
before there will be a street run through 
the grounds.” , 

“Some think the street will be run 
directly through the house itself, Robert,” 
says Mrs. Hartley. “Of course, if so, 
you will get immense damages. It is 
fortunate, Blanch, that you are not so 
much attached to the place, as you would 
have been if it had always been your 
home. Jam sure Norman did not con- 
sider the buildings out in that direction 
as improvements.” 

“T did not go out in the direction of 
Ashleigh Park,” answered Norman. 

“Then where did you? Indeed, I am 
quite anxious to know,” persists Mrs. 
Hartley. “If I had been away ten years, 
I can’t think where I would care to look 
first. It must be such an odd sensation, 
to be going back as it were in your life.” 

“Perhaps Norman does not care to 
make a confession as to where he has 
been,” says Robert, who is really curious 
upon such a mere trifle as to the direc- 
tion Norman had walked in. 

“There is not much mystery about it,” 


his eyes seeking Agatha’s, as he speaks 


“T walked out Exeter street ’”’— 

“ Exeter street!” exclaimed Mrs. Hart- 
ley. “What induced you to go in that di- 
rection? I do not think I have been in 
Exeter street a-half dozen times in my 
life.” 

Agatha, who has just made somesmall, 
commonplace remark to Blanch, turns 
and looks at Norman. Blanch is not 
the only one who notices the glance. 

“Exeter street,” repeats Robert slow- 
ly, as if fumbling in his memory for 
something lost—a libel on his retentive- 
ness; for he was sure never to forget any- 
thing, however slight, that he thought fit 
to store away. “Exeter street! What 
was it you told me once about that street, 
Agatha? There was something, I am 
sure.” 

“Only that Norman and I were married 
in a little chapel in Exeter street,” replied 
Agatha, smiling. 
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“I never could understand it!” says 
Mrs. Hartley, with a slow shake of her 
head—“ why you two insisted upon such 
a quiet wedding, with none of the family 
present. There was never anything like 
it before in the whole connection. As 
near a runaway match as it could be, 
when there was no one for either of you 
to run away from. Of course every one 
looked for the marriage, after poor dear 
Mr. Hartley’s ‘will was read. But no one 
expected it in quite that fashion.” 

“Perhaps Agatha wished to surprise 
her friends,” says Blanch, not very aptly. 

“She wished to do an act that has made 
a shrine of the little Exeter street chapel, 
to at least one person,’ says Norman, 
quickly. 

“That is very nicely said, Norman,” 
remarks Mrs. Hartley. “It is not every 
man that thinks so much of the place he 
was married in. Nor of his wife either, 
for the matter of that, after ten years of 
intimate acquaintance. But, Robert, you 
always said Agatha was better worth 
having, even w hen she was poor, than any 
girl in Ashleigh, Of course he said that 
before he was attentive to you, my dear,” 
adds Mrs. Hartley, turning to Blanch. 

“T fear I must hasten you a little,” 
Robert says to his wife. “ You remem- 
ber I have an engagement at twelve. 
Can’t Blanch drive you home, Aunt 
Henrietta ?” 

“If she will,” returns Mrs. Hartley; 
and then turning to Agatha, she adds— 
“ Don’t let Norman fall into Robert’s bad 
way of always giving the invitations. 
A woman should be mistress cf her house 
and carriage—that I always contended 

‘for, in Mr. Hartley’s life-time; though I 
never did succeed in getting him to agree 
with me.” 
THE 


“T am glad Blanch does not desire a 
life-long contention,” says Robert, dryly, 

* Norman and I have not had a house 
of our own until now, so we have yet to 
contend for the mastery”—is Agatha’s 
_ laughing rejoinder. 

“Tt is much wiser not to care. Robert's 
guests never give me any trouble,” says 
Blanch, tranquilly. 

“T would not like Agatha to take s 
little interest in my friends,” returns 
Norman, a little shortly. 

“Never fear. Agatha will never arrive 
at the tranquil state Blanch enjoys,” says 
Mrs. Hartley, not quite sure that she al 
together admires her niece’s imperturb- 
able placidity. 

“ You will come to see me to-morrow, 
Agatha,” she adds. “I have a hundred 
things to say to you.” 

“Mrs. Hartley is the only one of the three 
who has not changed in the least these ten 
years” remarks Agatha, when she is alone 
with Norman. “ Robert gives you at 
once the fact that heis the prosperous 
owner of Ashleigh Park, instead of the 
rising lawyer. And Blanch—are you 
sorry, my poor Norman, that I failed to 
persuade her to marry you?” 

“Sorry? ‘My Nut-Brown Mayde?— 

‘Myne own dear love, I see the proof 
That ye be kind and true; 
Of mayde and wife, in all my life 
The best that ever I knew.’ 
I am afraid even then I was a little glad, 
when you told me of your failure. Blanch 
Barton’s love was one of many hopes in 
my life, that I am thankful brought forth 
no fruition.” 

“T fancy we all number some barren 
hopes, as well as dead faith, in our lives,” 
Agatha says. “ After all, it is only love 





that never faileth.” 
END. 





RETROSPECT. 


Why, sad thoughts, forever haunt me, 
Why destroy all peace and rest! 

Why forbid sweet thoughts all entrance, 
In my aching, sorrowing breast? 


Oh, the weary, weary. moments, 
When my aching heart’s possessed 


With your dark, unwelcome presence. 
Gloomy, unrelenting guest! 


Oh, too well, my poor heart tells me 
Why this weary, aching void, 
All the world held but one idol, 
That my own act has destroyed. 
Mrs. H. B. Cuapp. 
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A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY GRIFFITH WILDE. 





DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


JEMIMA JUDKINS, an old maid. 

MEHITABLE JUDKINS, her twin sister. 

Wipow WILKINS, a pretty young person of small 
stature. 

Dr. Henry ALLEN, a rich old bachelor. 


Act I. 
Dyn (Dine). 

ScenE: A comfortable-looking sitting- 
room, Jemima and Mehitable discovered 
putting things in order. 

Jemima. It’s too bad that Bridget 
should leave us just at this time, with Dr. 
Allen coming, and everything in an up- 
roar. What wil/ he think of us if he 
comes here to dine and finds things at 
sixes and sevens! I’ve heard him say he 
never would abide an untidy wife. 

(Pauses in front of the mirror to fix her 
cap. ) 

Mehitable. (Peering over her shoulder, 
adjusts her own.) We'll have to manage 
somehow. What’ll we do about dinner? 

Jem. We'll have to take turns in the 
kitchen. Och, Hetty! Can’t you keep 
away from the looking-glass a minute? I 
never did see such a vain thing as you are, 
for your age. 

Mehit. I ain’t any older than you are. 
We're twins. I guess, Miss, we’re thirty- 
ni— 

Jem, (Clapping her hand over her 
mouth and looking furtively around.) Good 
gracious! How can you beso imprudent? 
We ain’t so young as we used to be, but 
we've a few chances left, and this is one 
of them. 

Mehit. Humph! Yov’re setting your 
cap for Dr. Allen, are you? 

Jem. There’s no harm in trying to win 
a good husband. 

Mehit. But suppose he should prefer 
me? There ain’t so much difference be- 
tween us, but that it’s more than likely. 


Jem. He wrote ‘to me to say he was 
coming. 
Mehit. Perhaps he looks upon you in 


the light of my chaperone. 

Jem. Ha!ha! ha! Very likely, when 
I’m the youngest looking, by far. 

Mehit. It isn’t true! You're a nasty, 


| disagreeable thing, Jemima Judkins, so 
you are, and you’re nothing but it! 
( Cries.) 

Jem. Don’t be a fool, Hetty! (Aside.) 
I wonder what she'll say when she sees 
my new apron. We'll see whom Dr. 
Allen admires the most. 

Mehit. (Aside.) I wonder what she’ll 
say when she sees my new cap and pink 
ribbons? As if Dr. Allen would look at 
her when I havethem on! (Bell rings.) 

Both. Mercy! Canthat be Dr. Allen? 

(Both rush to the mirror.) 

Jem. Get out of the way, Hetty! Why 
don’t you go to the door? 

(Prinks before the mirror.) 
Go yourself. I’m not ready. 

(Exit hastily.) 

(Jemima goes to the door.) 

Jem. (returning.) It’s only the baker. 
Dear me, what a turn he gave me! 

Mehit. (reappearing.) So it wasn’t the 
doctor, after all? You needn’t have 
broken your neck to see him. 

Jem. Oh, if Bridget had only stayed 
till to-morrow! There’s the Mite Society 
coming off to-night, and this dinner to get. 
But I'll warn you, Hetty: I am not going 
to stay in the kitchen all the time while 
you flirt with the doctor. 

Mehit. You seem to be awfully afraid 
of me. 

Jem. Not half so much afraid of you as 
I am of Bridget. I tell you, Hetty, we'll 
hear from that girl yet. She went off ina 
towering rage, swearing she'd have re- 
venge upon us. I shouldn’t wonder if 
she’d try to poison us or blow us up with 
dynamite. She told me one time that 
her brother was a Fenian. 

Mehit. Dear me! How dreadful! 

(The bell rings, and both scream.) 

Jem. Mercy! I thought that was an 
explosion. Hetty, go to the door. 

(Exit Mehitable.) 

Jem. All right, miss! Pll pay you for 
this! 

( Goes to a closet and brings out a fancy 


Mehit. 





apron, which she puts on. Bell rigs 
again.) 
Jem. (At the mirror.) That’s him, 
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La, me! I’m all of a tremble. 
( Exit.) 

(Enter Mehitable wearing a new cap pro- 
fusely adorned with pink ribbons.) 

Mehit. (Practising a courtesy.) How 
do you do, Dr. Allen? I’m glad to see 
you, sir. No, that won’t do! I hope 
you're well, sir. Ahem! How is your 
health? (Enter Jemima and the doctor.) 

Doctor. Aha, Miss Hetty! Here I 
am at last. Why, what have you been 
doing to yourself? You look ten years 
younger than you did when I saw you 
last. 

Mehit. (simpering). You flatter me, 
sir. (Suddenly remembering herself.) How 
do you do, Dr. Allen? (Courtesies.) I 
hope you are well, sir. 

Jem. (Aside.) The sly thing! Where'd 
she get that cap? The idea of a woman 
of her age wearing such a thing as that! 
It’s simply ridiculous! 

Doc. Vm always well, but, as I’ve 
been telling Miss Jemima here, for some 
time past I’ve been feeling the need of 
one of your nice dinners. 

Jem. I'm afraid the dinner won’t be 
as good to-day as it generally is. Our 
girl left this morning, “and you'll have to 
excuse us if we don’t entertain you as 
well as usual. But you are so amiable, 
doctor. We don’t feel toward you as we 
do toward other folks. 

Mehit. (Aside). The ridiculous thing! 
It makes me sick the way she piles it on. 
But I wonder where she got that apron! 
It’s just like her not to let me know any- 
thing about it. 

Jem. I suppose you will want to make 
a little toilette, doctor ? 

Mehit. Of course he will. Just follow 
me, doctor. I will show you to your 
room. 

Jem. I won’t trouble vou, Hetty, dear. 
You may set the table, if you like, while 
I show the doctor upstairs. This way, 
doctor. (Exeunt Jem. and doctor.) 

Mehit. Well, 1 never! Never mind, 
miss, I’ll be even with you yet. 

(Lays the cover and sets the table.) 

Mehit. She’s just making a dead set at 
him. I think such things are disgusting. 
It’s all his money, too. For my part, I 
never could marry a man unless I loved 
him, no matter howrich he was. But I’ll 
bet Dr. Allen takes me to the Mite So- 
ciety to-night, for all Miss Jemima’s 
scheming. 


I’m sure. 





( Goes to the closet and opens it, but starts 
back screaming.) 

Mehit. Mercy! Oh, murder! 

(Jemima ‘rushes in.) 

Jem. For heaven’s sake, Hetty! What 
is the matter? 


Help! 


Mehit. Dynamite, poison, nitro-gly- 
cerine! 
Jem. Good gracious! Where? 


Mehit. In that closet! Don’t you see 
that black bottle? I have often seen it 
in Bridget’s hand. Why did she leave it 
behind, if it does not contain something 
deadly? 

Jem. (Seizing a pair of tongs). Mercy! 
We'll be blown up before we can say 
Jack Robinson. Hetty, for heaven’s sake, 
get a bucket of water ! 

(Exit Mehitable. Jemima takes the 
black bottle carefully by the neck with the 
tongs, and holds it off at arm’s length.) 

Jem. To think of such a thing being 
in the china closet! Goodness me! What 
if it should go off? Hetty! Het-ty! 
Hurry up! Do you think I want to stand 
here holding this plaguey thing all day? 

(Enter Mehitable with a bucket of water.) 

Mehit. Drop it in, quick! 

Jem. (Scornfully). Drop it in! That’s 
all you know. (Setting the bottle gently 
down in the pail of water.) It would 
blow up ina jiffy. 

Mehit. Are you sure we are safe now? 

Jem. Perfectly. But— Hetty, see 
here! I may as well tell you now. I in- 
tend going to the Mite Society this evening 
with Dr. Allen. 

Mehit. So do I! 

Jem. Has he asked you? 

Mehit. Has he asked you? 

Jem. I suppose he thinks he’ll have to 
take both of us; but if I were you, and 
saw a party was made up, I’d stay at 
home. 


Mehit. That’s just what I think. 

Jem. What’s that burning? (Sniffs.) 

Mehit. Good gracious! It’s the roast 
beef. (Rushes out.) 


Jem. That’s just like her. If ever 
there was a shiftless creature—(Starts to 
follow her, but is arrested by the entrance 
of Dr. Allen, who comes forward hurriedly.) 

Doctor. Dear Miss Jemima, what 1 
the trouble? I heard screaming, but be- 
ing—ahem!—en dishabille, 
you know, out of consideration for you, 
come to the rescue. 

Jem. Oh, Doctar! (clinging to his 
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arm.) We have just discovered a terrible 
explosive in the china closet. 

Doctor. Where is it ? 

Jem. In that bucket. 
Don’t go near it! 

(Enter Mehitable.) 

Mehit. Jemima, the meat is burned to 
acrisp. We can never eat it in the world. 

( They go out together.) 

Doctor (approaching the bucket.) Here’s 
a bad lookout for dinner. (Takes the bot- 
tle out and uncorks it. Smells.) Phew! 
Jersey lightning. (Takes a pull.) Not 
so bad as it might beeither. Ha, ha! So 
this is the explosive ? 

(Enter Mehitable.) 

Mehit. Doctor, doctor! Do not be so 
rash. It may go off in your hands. 

Doctor ( putting it back in the bucket.) 
Never fear, Miss Hetty. This compound 
is very familiar to me. I do not think it 
is wise to keep it here, though. If you 
will allow me, I’ll carry pail and all up 
to my room. (Winks at the audience.) 

Mehit. (clasping her hands.) Oh, if you 
would only be so kind! But do you 
think it is perfectly safe ? 

Doctor. In the hands of one who un- 
derstands it—yes. (Exit with the bucket.) 

(Enter Jemima with a dish of vegetables.) 

Jem. We may as well dine now. 
There isn’t time to roast another piece of 
meat; but what wid/ the doctor think of 
such a meal ? 

Mehit. Better a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a stalled ox—” 
_ dem. Stuff! If the doctor’s in love, 
it ain’t with you. 

Mehit. Nor you either, I guess. 

Jem. Why don’t you bring in the 
spinach and potatoes ? (Mehit. exit.) 

Jem. I declare it’s enough to try the 
patience of Job. Everything depends on 
the impression we make, and now that 
giddy thing must go and let the meat 
burn. It’s too bad. 

(Enter Mehitable with two dishes. ) 

Mehit. The tea’s boiling over, Jemima. 
I wish you’d go and attend to it. 

Jem. Why couldn’t you attend to it 
yourself ? , 

Mehit. You’re always bragging about 
the tea you make, and how it’s better than 
other folks’ tea, so I thought I'd let you 
tend to it all yourself. (Exit Jemima.) 

(Enter Dr. Allen.) 

Doctor. Ah.!—hic—dinner is almost 
ready, and I am quite so. 


N—n—n—v! 





Mehit. But I fear, doctor, you will 
fare very poorly to-day. The meat got 
burnt, and the cat upset the custard this 
morning. 

Doctor. Ah, that is too bad! But I 
always fare well at your house, Miss 
Hetty. (Enter Jemima with the teapot.) 

Jem. (Setting it down). Hetty, is it 
possible you haven’t cut the bread yet? 

(Exit Mehitable.) 

Jem. (At the doctor’s side). It seems 80 
long since you last took dinner with us. 

Doctor. It does seem long! Let me 
see!. How long has it been? (Aside.) 
Good gracious! What’s the matter with 
me? My head is swimming and I can 
hardly see. I guess I took a pull too 
much at the explosive. . 

Jem. (Pensively). Oh! I shall never 
forget how long it has been. I am afraid 
it has seemed longer to me than it has to 


you. 
‘ Doctor. Very likely. Ahem! Oh, I 
don’t mean that! Excuse me, Miss Je- 
mima. My journey has wearied me. 
With your permission, I will sit down. 
Jem. (Brings him a chair.) In this 
house your will shall be law. 
(Enter Mehitable with bread.) 
Mehit. (Sharply). Jemima! You have 
forgotten the butter. 
Jem. (Aside). Spiteful thing! She 
always wants to break up our téte-a-tétes. 
(Exit Jemima.) 
Mehit. I think you must be a very 
brave man, Dr. Allen. I never could 
have carried that awful thing up to my 
room— and yet I do so admire courage! 
Doctor. .( Yawning). You wouldn't 
mind it—hic—if you were as well used to 
itas I] am. (Feelshishead.) Pardon me, 
Miss Hetty, but do you think my head is 


swelling? 
Mehit. Swelling ? (Examines it.) Why, 
no! (Enter Jemima with butter.) 
Doctor. Are you quite sure? Look 
again. 


Mehit. I can’t perceive it. 

Jem. (Aside). What nonsense is she 
up to now? (Setting down a chair with a 
bang.—Aloud). Dinner is ready, doctor. 
Will you take that seat, please? 

Doctor rises, steadies himself, and takes 
the seat indicated. Mehitable and Jemima 
also sit down at the table. 

Jem. I shall not apologize for this 
poor meal, doctor. Will you have cream 
and sugar in your tea? 
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Doctor. (Yawning.) Of course Il am a 
teetotaler, madam. What do you mean 
to insinuate! Oh—ah! Excuse me! 
Cream and sugar? Yes, if you please. 

Jem. (Pouring out.) Hetty, help the 
doctor to some vegetables. 

Mehitable helps him, and the doctor be- 
gins to eat in a slow, languid way. 

Mehit. You will find this spinach 
very fine, doctor. We raise it ourselves. 
If you should like it, we can give you 
some of the seed. 

Doctor (absently). There is no nitro- 
glycerine in it, I hope! os 

Jem. Sir? 

(No answer.) 

Jem. Hetty, what did the doctor say? 

Mehit. I don’t know. (Aside). Je- 
mima, I don’t believe he’s well. He don’t 
act like himself. 

Doctor (rising slowly). Ladies—if— 
you'll excuse me, I—I think I’ll lie down. 
I don’t feel very well. 

( Totters towards the sofa.) 

Jem. and Mehit. Oh, doctor! 
it is nothing serious? 

Doctor (sleepily, as he drops down on the 
sofa). I guess not. ‘There was copperas 
in the spinach, but fortunately, I did not 
eat much. 

Both ladies. Copperas! Good gracious! 

Doe. I shall be all right by and by, 
when—lI have slept—it—off. 

( Goes to sleep.) 

Mehit. Oh, that villainous Bridget ! 

( Wrings her hands.) 

Jem. How queerly he acts. Hetty, 
we must go and inform the authorities at 
once, or we shall be murdered alive. 

(They go out hurriedly.) 

(Doctor snores.) 

( Curtain.) 





I hope 





Act II. 


A Mite. 

ScENE: Same as before. Jemima and 
Mehitable discovered sewing and knitting. 
Jemima. How thankful we ought to be 

that it wasn’t any worse. We might all 

have been dead by this time. What did 

the doctor say, Hetty? I didn’t half 

hear, my time was so taken up with Widow 

Wilkins. What do you suppose pos- 

sessed her to come just now? Do you 

suppose she knew Dr. Allen was visiting 
us? 
Mehit. 


Like as not. Didn’t you see 





the way she fluttered around him? Sly 
little thing! It was enough to give hima 
relapse. 

Jem. Relapse! Did the doctor say he 
might have a relapse? Hetty, you are 
not keeping any thing from me? 

Mehit. Don’t be a fool, Jemima. The 
doctor said he’d come all right in a few 
hours. He acted awful indifferent, I 
thought; and when I told him about the 
copperas, he just laughed kind of funny 
like. “Oh,” says he, “he'll be all right, 
Don’t you worry.” 

Jem. (sighing.) But he won’t be able to 
go to the Mite Society, I am afraid. 

Mehit. (spitefully). Oh, he can go well 
enough, but there’s that little whiffet ofa 
widow who will have to go tagging along. 

Jem. Hush—sh! She’s coming. 

(Enter Widow Wilkins.) 

Widow. Dear Jemima! Dear Hetty! 
What a lovely home you have! I think 
you might have told me what a nice place 
it was. 

Jem. (aside.) And brought you here 
sooner. Not much! 

Mehit.. I’m glad you like it. Dear me, 
how spruce you look! That’s a new 
gown, ain’t it? 

Widow. Oh, not so very. I thought I 
might as well get dressed before tea, you 
see. 

Jem. We don’t have tea—not till bed 
time, I mean. We dine at four, and 
Hetty and I never care for anything till 
about ten o’clock. 

Widow. Dear me, I wish I’d known it. 
But you can give me a bite of pie or cake, 
or something to stay the pangs of hunger, 
can’t you? 

Mehit.. There isn’t a mite of anything 
in the house but cold biscuit. We didn’t 
expect to have tea to-night, for of course, 
Mrs. Hopkins will have refreshments to- 
night, and— 

Widow. Well, I will thank you for 
cold biscuit, then. ; 

(Mehitable goes to the closet grumbling, 
and brings a plate of biscuit, which she sets 
before the widow.) 

Jem. You don’t feel too tired to go to 
the Mite Society to night ? 

Wid. (eating.) Oh, dearno! I’m never 
too tired for fun. 

Mehit. (aside.) Or eating. 

Jem. We're going to take up a collec: 
tion to-night for the benefit of the Zulus. 

Wid. Are you? How nice. I’m glad 
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I had that five-dollar gold piece changed. 
I can put in a little, if it is only a widow's 
mite—ha, ha! 

Jem. Ha, ha! Yes. 

Mehit. (weakly.) Ha, ha! 

(Enter Dr. Allen.) 

All. Oh, Doctor! How are you feel- 
ing ? 

Doctor. All right, thank you, if it 
wasn’t for this headache. 

Jem. I hope it won’t keep you at home 
to-night. 

Doe. Oh, no! I shall go, if I don’t 
starve beforehand. Ladies, you know I 
ate very little dinner, and [ am most rav- 
enously hungry. 

Mehit. Dear me! Hew thoughtless! 

Jem. The fire’s all out, too. 

Mehit. Never mind, Ill build it up in 
alminute. Jemima, put on your things, 
and run over to the baker’s. You can 
get the doctor some buns. I'll have you 
anice hot cup of tea in a few minutes, 
doctor. ( Exit.) 

Widow. (aside.) Cold biscuit were good 
enough for me; but then [ am not a rich 
old bachelor. 

Jem. (Putting on her things. Aside.) 
I don’t quite like leaving him alone with 
that designing widow. She’s a little bit 
of a thing, but she’s mighty dangerous. 


Yes. 


(Aloud.) I'll be back in a few minutes. 
Good-bye! ( Exit.) 
Doctor. (Edging «p to the Widow.) 


Dear Madam, what kind fortune brought 
you here so opportunely? After you 
had so unconditionally rejected the offer 
of my hand and heart, I never dared hope 
to see you again. 

Widow. (Coyly.) Ah, Doctor! Has 
not a woman the blessed privilege of 
changing her mind? 

Doctor. (Seizing her hand goes down 
on one knee.) Madam, dear madam— 

Wid. For heaven’s sake, sir, arise! 
some one is coming. 

(Enter Mehitable.) 

Doe. (Dropping her hand and pre- 
tending to hunt for something on the floor.) 
I don’t see anything of it, madam. 

Mehit. What is it? Don't stoop, doc- 
tor. It may not be good for you. 

Wid. It is nothing but a black pin. 
Pray, don’t disturb yourself. 

Mehit. Do you like your tea strong, 
doctor? I forgot to ask. ‘ 

Doctor. (Rising,) Medium strong, 
and little lemon in it. if you please. 





Mehit. Do lie down on the sofa, doctor. 
I think you really ought to rest. (Ezit.) 

Doctor (to Widow). Am I to under- 
stand, madam, you have reconsidered 
your refusal? If I were once more to 
offer you my hand, would you—ahem !— 
would you— 

(Jemima rushes in with a bundle.) 

Jem. (Panting.) I did not mean to 
leave you so long aione! 

Wid. (Aside.) Tl warrant not! 

Doc. (Aside.) Confound it! I wish 
she’d left us a little longer. 

Jem. They were just out of buns ; but 
I got you some nice cookies, doctor, and 
we'll open a pot of marmalade. 

(Sereams outside and an awful bang.) 

Jem. Mercy! Can that be an explo- 
sion ? 

(All rush out.) 

Mehit. (Rushing in, followed by all 
three.) There’s a mouse in the pantry. 
(Sereams.) I saw it! (Sereams.) Oh, 
Doctor! Doctor / 

Doc. Good gracious, madam! Don't 
make such a racket. It must be gone by 
this time. 

Mehit. No,no! It’s there! 
it’s there! (Sereams and faints.) 

Doc. Some water, if you please! 

Jem. (Aside.) What a fool Hetty is! 
(Aloud.) ’Tend to her, please. The tea’s 
boiling over. ( Exit.) 

(Doctor and Widow bring her to.) 

Mehit. (Shuddering.) Ah, I am bet- 
ter, thank you. What a horrible fright! 

Wid. Why, what were you afraid of? 
I’d have killed the mouse, and said noth- 
ing about it. 

Mehit. (Scornfully.) A little mite like 

ou? I guess not! 

Wid. (Drawing herself up.) I'm lit 
tle—but oh, my! 

Doe. (Laughing.) Bravo! Bravo! 

(Enter Jemima with the tray.) 

Doc. Ah! That is just the thing. 
(Sits down.) Widow, you will take a 
cup of tea with me, won’t you? 

Jem. Well, I never! 

Mehit. Well, I never! ' 

Jem. (Aside.) She asked him for it, 
Til bet. 

Mehit. Of course she did. 

Wid. I thank you, doctor. I don’t 
care if Ido. You needn’t wait, ladies! 
T’ll take care of the doctor while you go 
and dress. 

(Exit Mehitable and Jemima in wrath.) 


I know 
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Wid. (Putting on her bonnet and 
wraps.) What was it you were saying, 
Doctor? 

Doe. (Drinking his tea.) Pray, be 


seated. Not so faraway! There! Now 
I can tell you comfortably. I was saying, 
dearest madam, that [ hoped you might 
be induced to make me happy for life by 
becoming Mrs. Allen. 

Wid. Dear Doctor, you honor me 
more than [— 

(Enter Jemima ready to start.) 

Jem. I concluded not to change my 
dress. Hetty will be here in a minute. 

Wid. (Drinking tea). You look quite 
charming as you are 
» Doe. (Eating a cookie.) Confound her! 

Jem. Don’t spoil your appetite, Doc- 
tor. Mrs. Hopkins always sets things 
out handsomely. 

Wid. I’m glad she does. 
some people who don’t. 


I know 


Jem. (Sharply.) What did you say, 
madam ? 

Wid. I said I knew some people who 
didn’t. 

Jem. Who are they, pray? 


Wid. Oh, I don’t suppose you could 
ever imagine. 

Jem. Certainly not! Dear me! How 
long Hetty is! (Calls) Hetty! Het-ty! 
Do hurry up. 

Doe. (Rising.) Your sister will be 
ready in a few moments, I suppose, and, 
meanwhile, Mrs. Wilkins and I will walk 
on ahead. May I have the ’ pleasure, 
madame? (Gives the widow his arm, 
which she accepts, and they go off together, 
leaving Jemima speechless.) 


( Curtain.) 





Acr III. 
Dynamite. 


ScenE—Same as before. Jemima and 
Mehitable rush in as the curtain rises. 

Jem. It is outrageous—intolerable! 
It is not to be borne! He stayed with 
that nasty little mite of a widow all even- 
ing, and I[’ll be bound I heard him call 
her “ dezr.” 

Mehitable. There they come now! 
She’s hanging on his arm like a love-sick 
girl, and he’s a-looking down into her 
eyes like a dying calf. It makes mesick! 

(Enter Doctor and Widow.) 

Doe. Ah, friends! You got here be- 
fore us. 





Jem. We'd been slow if we didn’t. 

Doe. Ah, yes! We loitered by the 
way ; but that is natural when oneis in love, 

Mehit. In love! 

Jem. In love? 

Doe. You never guessed my secret, 


then? Ladies allow me to present you to 
the future Mrs Allen. 

Jem. She! 

Mehit. She! 

( Widow bows.) 

Doe. I have long been the victim of 
her charms, but now for the first time she 
has made me happy by consenting to be- 
come my wife. 

Mehit. The little upstart! 

Jem. The sly creature! 
how it would be, Hetty! 

Mehit. Stealing into the house to court 
a man that don’t belong to her. 

Jem. If I couldn’t get a husband with- 
out running after him, I wouldn’t have 
one at all. ; 

Wid. Never fear! You’re not likely 
to! 

Doc. Ladies, remember you are speak- 
ing of my future wife! 

Jem. You’re a wicked flirt, Dr. Allen! 
You have trifled with my affections. You 


I told you 


have behaved like a villain! ( Weeps.) 
Mehit. (Hysterically.) Yes,you have, 
and we’ll never forget you! Leave the 


house, both of you! We never want to 
set eyes on you again! 

Doe. As you will! 
Shall we go, love? A hospitable pair, 
upon my word! Farewell, ladies! I 
hope you may find better husbands than 
you deserve. 

(Exeunt Doctor and Widow.) 
(Jemima and Mehitable sink into two 


(To the Widow.) 


chairs.) 
Jem. Oh that I should live to see this 
day! 
Mehit. That widow was the worst kind 


of an explosive we could have in the 
house. She has’ blown up all our plans. 
(Noise outside. ) 


Jem. (Starting up.) What was that? 
Mehit. There is dynamite in the kero- 
ene can! Fly, Jemima! Bridget is on 


the war-path. 
| (They rush from the room, and imme 
diately there is an awful uproar. Chairs 
are thrown down, tin-pans battered and a 
frightful disturbance ensues, in the midst 
of which let fall the curtain. 

[Tue Enp.] 
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ARCTIC EXPLORERS. 


Oh sailor, sailor, stop thy search! 
Nor open sea, nor harbor main, 

No answer e’er has given back, 
Save tidings of thy fruitless fame. 


Strive not to scale those jostling walls, 
Since God himself has placed them there 

Whate’er they guard, or what they hide 
Is in His tender, watchful care. 


Oh, starving crew in ice-tombed ship, 
No succor near—no answering call, 

No eye to weep, nor hand to spread 
A frozen sail for funeral pall. 


And there on slippery decks they lie 
Beneath the Arctic’s midnight sun— 

A death with neither shroud nor shrift 
The only fame those sailors won. 


While fast and soft the snowflakes fall, 
And o’er each martyred sleeper spreads 

Such dainty robes, no hand e’er wove, 
Nor mortal fingers spun such threads. 


(Or if like those brave hearts, who left 
Theship “ Jeannette,” they reach the shore 
Death and his allies lurking wait ; 
He turns no knocker from his door. 


, E’en now a funeral cortége comes 
O’er countless leagues of ice and snow, 
And aching hearts will welcome them 
With stifled sobs of grief and woe.) 


Oh science, science, stop thy lures— 
Far better is the hearthstone’s peace— 
Tear, tear this mystic altar down, 
And let these human offerings cease. 
Satuiz CHERRY. 





TALES READ BY OUR GRANDPARENTS. 





ABIJAH BEANPOLE, STOREKEEPER. 





I needn’t dwell on my feelings the next 
two days; I eat so little my kind-hearted 
landlady wanted to know if I was home- 


sick, “It’s quite another kind of sick,” 


answered Jones, while I blushed and 
dropped my fork, “it’s love-sick. He’s 
smitten with one of our belles on the Ave- 
nue. I’m going to take him to her house 
to-night, when, if the flame should prove 
mutual, our friend’s prospects will be 
more brilliant even than when the widow 
offered him her hand and fortune.” 

Everybody tittered, and I knocked 
over a glass of water, trying to look un- 
concerned. S’posing the “flame should 
prove mutual,” whose business was it? 
Girls had fell in love with wuss lookin’ 
and actin’ fellers than me; my morals 
were good, my eyes were blue, I’d a sweet 
Voice for singin’, my family was respect- 
able, I’d a handsome nose, and white 
teeth. 

Wall, I came down to tea all ready to 
start for the party, as it was six o’clock 
When we had supper, and I s’posed seven 
would be about the right thing. I no- 
weed Jones hadn’t dressed yet. After 
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supper he said he was going down to the 
hair-dresser’s, and to attend to some mat- 
ters, but he’d be back by nine o’clock, 
when he’d come up to my room and see 
if I was all right. So there I sot till I 
was tired and sleepy enough to go to bed, 
and getting as fidgety as corn in a hot 
hopper, with thinking for three hours 
about being introduced to that lovely be- 
ing. Jones came in at last, looking very 
neat and quiet; he made me get up and 
turn round and round, while he put on a 
full head of gas to criticise me by. ° 

“Those boots will be in your way, I’m 
afraid,” said he. “You must look out 
for the trains of the ladies; it puts the 
darlings out of temper to put your feet 
through their beautiful robes. White 
Marseilles vest! Shocking! I ought to 
have told you to get a lilac silk waist- 
coat, and gloves to match. Where’s your 
gloves? White silk! that'll never do. 
We'll stop at a shop I know on our way, 
and get a pair of laylock kids.” 

“Better get white, and then they'll do 
for my wedding too.” 


“Now, how about your handkerchief ? 
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Let’s tend to that, Beanpole.” 


I pulled | 


pretended not to see my hand when I held 


it out of my coat-tail behind, and showed | it out, and was very stiff, indeed. I made 


it to him; I thought for a short time that 
he was going to faint. But he -didn’t. 
After he came to a little, he said: “ Leave 
vour bandanner to home, my friend. I'll 
lend you a handkerchief.” He went into 
his room, and brought me a linen lawn 
thing about as large as a lady’s. Then 
he began to sniff, and asked me what 
smelt so confounded strong. I told him 
I didn’t smell nothin’ bad; I'd been eat- 
ing wintergreen essence to sweeten my 
breath. 

We got in a ’bus, and rode most to the 
place, then we got outand walked to the 
house. My heart beat sort of unstiddy 
when I saw the women gettin’ out of their 
carriages, and such fine gentlemen help- 
ing ’em out, and so much gaslight; but 
as [ve said, I’m not naturally backwards, 
so I picked up all my courage, and got 
my pleasantest smile on my face, while 
Jones was ringing the bell. The door 
swung open as soon as he touched the 
bell-knob, and a very good-looking gen- 
tleman all dressed up with white gloves 
on, stood there bowing. I s’posed of course 
twas the head of the family, so I shook 
him by the hand very friendly, thinking. 
"twas curious he should be embarrassed 
instid of me. 

“First door to the left, up-stairs,” was all 
he said, and we passed along up to a 
dressing-room, where a hull lot of fellers 
were admiring themselves in the glasses, 
putting on their gloves, teching up their 
whiskers, ete. . 

“Was that her father?” I whispered 
to my friend, anxious to be making out 
the family I was so interested in. 

“Not exactly,” said he, his face red with 
laughing, with his handkerchief in his 
mouth. “ You'll get along first-rate, 
only don’t shake hands with the waiter 
next time. Are you ready to go down?” 

“So far as I know,” said I, getting very 
warm and nervous. 

What happened -during the next three 
minutes I can’t say. I never came to 
myself till Miss Goldplate’s smile fell on 
me like sunshine on a milk-pan set out to 
scald, and I found myself trying to bow 
like Jones. 

“Tm pretty well, I thank you. How 
are you?” I said, without the least idea 
of what she’d been saying; and as for her 
father, who was standing beside of her, he 





up my mind he’d eat a pound of starch 
that afternoon. I stepped on six ladies’ 
dresses and two fat gentlemen’s toes while 
Jones was getting me toa safe place. The 
rooms were chuck full, and the women 
took up so much space that the only way 
a man had any chance at all was to wrig- 
gle and twist about as oily and slippery 
as an eel. I guess Jones was getting tired 
of his joke of takin’ his elephant to see 
the lions, for he’d no sooner got mea 
standin’-up place in a corner than he 
made off and left me, and I saw him play- 
ing smash amongst some mighty. pretty 
girls. I didn’t care. I was standing 
where I could see the crowd first-rate, and 
keep a constant view of the lovely being 
who had made me false to Kitty. Her 
hair was as soft and smooth as black satin, 
her skin looked as if the sun or wind had 
never teched it (Kitty always freckled 8 
leetle in the spring of the year), her neck 
and arms were like a baby’s, and her dittle 
hands looked as if playin’ the piano was 
too hard work for ’em. She wore a pink 
silk frock, with another one over it, made 
of some kind of thin stuff. She received 
all them stylish people so quiet and easy 
as if it didn’t fluster her the least bit in 
the world, bowing as graceful as a lily on 
a windy day, and speaking as soft as & 
bird on a rose bush. You wouldn’t won 
der ’Bijah Beanpole was mortally wounded 
in the heart, if you’d a-been acquainted 
with her. By and by, when the company 
got done streaming in, she came acros 
and spoke to me a hull lot of pleasant 
things, till I felt quite to home. Of cours, 
I got deader and deader in love eve 
word she said. Pretty soon I heard mus 
that made my toes tingle, and she asked 
me if I didn’t want to go in the dancin’ s* 
loon. She took my arm—that little hand’ 
actually rested on my big coat-sleeve!— 
and we went into another big room that 
run across the foot of the hall, where the 
gayest part of the crowd was, and there 
she introduced me to a black-eyed, sassy 
little minx, as pretty and pert as she could 
be. Of course, I wanted to ask her ® 
dance, but I didn’t know a step of the 
danged figure they was dancing, nor 4 
note of the music. 

“Oh, dear me, Mr. Beanpole, don’t yo 
dance?” she said, when the first set w# 
over and still I didn’t ask her. 
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“Tf reckon I do, Miss, when I know 
what’s up. It’s my favorite amusement. 
But I don’t know your new city fandan- 
oes.” 

“What could you dance? she asked, 
with a sparkling smile. ‘“ Maybe we could 
get up a country dance,” and the little 
flirt went off to the fiddlers, and asked 
‘em something, and come back laughing, 
and said next time we’d have a chance. 

Sure enough! They played “Money- 
musk ;” she and I took our places to the 
head, a few other couples, smiling and 
whispering, took theirs, and we begun. 
If there’s anything I can do and do well, 
besides singin’ in the choir, it’s to dance 
“Moneymusk ;” and I meant to show 
them city chaps we country fellers could 
do something. I put in my tallest licks, 
specially in balancing to my pardner and 
down the middle. We had the hull 
party to look at us before we got through. 
My pardner did first-rate, though not 
quite so spirited as Kitty would have 
been; and I don’t believe Jones or any 
of his tribe ever made a gracefuller bow 
than I did when the music stopped and I 
led her to a seat. When Jones saw how 
much credit I’d done myself, he came round 
again, and took me down stairs to supper. 

“You astonished the F. A.’s,” said he 
in a whisper. 

“T calkalated to,” said I, with consid- 
erable pride. 

Wall, the supper was some; the chayna 
and silver most put my eyes out, and the 
eatables—wall, I thought the St. Nicho- 
las couldn’t be bet, but this was better. 

I guess some of the dishes was fried 
hummin’-birds and stewed roses. There 
was plenty of solid fare too: and as I had 
got hungry doin’ up “Moneymusk,” I 
tore my attention away from the waiters, 
and the table, and the handsome wimmen, 
long enough to dispose of a plateful ot 
some kind of chicken fixin’, and a dozen 
per oysters, and a few biscuits, which 
| could do without being embarrassed, 
for I was crowded into a tight place 
where nobody noticed me, where I had a 
good chance to help myself. Mister 
Jones kept clus by. Pretty soon he asked 
if I wouldn’t have somethin’ to drink. I 
told him I’d take a cup of coffee, but I 
Was a teetotaler, and never touched any 
kind of intoxicating beverage. ‘ 
_“Pshaw!” says he, “don’t you drink 
cider ?” 





Now, I did take cider sometimes to 
home; pa thinks it’s healthy, and always 
allows its use; and as I was dreadful 
thirsty, I said I would thank him fora 
little of that liquid to wash down them 
oysters and ham. He brought me him- 
self a large tumbler-full of cider. It was 
extra nice, and I drunk it all. 

“Take another,” says he; “it won’t 
hurt you a particle to drink a pitcher full 
of that mild cider. Don’t be bashful; 
there’s plenty of it.” 

Wall, I took another; I was warm and 
dreadful dry. I guess I’d drank nigh 
onto a quart before we went out of the 
dinin’-room. I’d often done it to home, 
and didn’t think anything in partic’lar 
about it. I hadn’t much more’n got back 
in the parlor before the gaslights in the 
chanticleer begun to dance ruther funny, 
and the people seemed to be gitting ruther 
dizzy and confused. I felt like settin’ 
down, being a little dizzy myself. Miss 
Goldplate was standin’ a little ways from 
the sofa where I was, and I got a-looking 
at her,‘and wondering what made her act 
so. All of a sudden she'd go way up to 
the ceiling; then she’d dodge this way, 
and then t’other, in the most curious man- 
ner. All at oncet she began to bow to 
me and then fall over. I sprang up and 
caught her in my arms; but something 
in the floor tripped me, and we both 
came down together. She was on her 
feet in half a second; but I couldn’t git 
up for some time; somebody had to help 
me. 

“T don’t wonder you fell, Miss Gold- 
plate,” I said; “it’s the danged floor, I’m 
sure. It’s pitching about like a ship in a 
storm. What’s the matter with it?” 

“The matter is with you; you're a lit- 
tle out of your head. Here, Brown, help 
this gentleman up-stairs.” 

Mr. Goldplate, trying to look as 
haughty as a king, but bobbing around 
like anything, took hold of my arm and 
helped me out of the room. 

I believe me and Jones had a stupid 
ride home; but I don’t remember the 
particulars. I waked up late the next 
mornin’ with the headache severely. I 
was very much troubled in my mind. 
Pretty soon my friend knocked and came 
in. 

“ What’s wrong?” said I, setting up in 
bed, and rubbing my head. 

“Wall,” said he, “I s’pose the fact is 
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that cider you drank was champagne, | As soon as it was dark I set out to sur. 


and not being used to it, it upsot you.” 

When it crawled through my hair all 
that I must have done to make myself 
ridiculous, and that I was ruined forever 
in the estimation of that beautiful bein’, 
. I give a groan of despair. But the next 
minnit I was mad as a hop-toad ; my sor- 
row turned to wrath; I jumped out of 
bed, and if Jones didn’t get a thrashin’ 
that prevented his ever playin’ any more 
tricks on greenhorns, I'll lose my guess. 
I was about twice his size, and wa’n’t 
troubled jest then with tight clothes, and 
I give him all what he deserved. He 
hollered for help so’s all the women 
folks gathered about my door. I licked 
him till he begged my pardon and said 
we was even, and then I quit. 

I wasn’t sorry to receive notice that 
very day to appear in court and testify 
against the chap with the diamond ring. 
His lawyer tried to pester me into mak- 
ing a fool of myself; but I got the laugh 
on him, and had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his client would probably receive 
his reward for a long series of such kind 
services as he’d been doing me and others 
free gratis for nothin’. 

If ever there was a homesick chap glad 
to pack his trunk and bid the little village 
of New York good-by, it was me. My 
goods was all on there way, and I’d 
nothin’ to do but go home and receive 
‘em. I got back safe, just about tea-time 
one evenin,’ and pa and ma cried for joy. 
They’d seen about my losing my money 
in the papers, but hadn’t seen about my 
gettin’ it back, nor received my letter 
telling ’em about it. 

Pa was trying to borrow money to go 
to York to see what had happened to me. 
There was a load off their minds when 
they heard the truth. They said the 
whole neighborhood was excited about it, 
and had been to see them about 


prise Kitty. Ma said she’d been very 


| much cast down; so to comfort her still 


| 


| 


| more I took along the presents I’d bought 


her; and a good lot of them there was— 


| a breastpin, a gold pencil, two dresses, 











it. * 
THE END. 


| Kitty’s presence. 


enough ribbon to trim a bonnet, a pound 
of eandy, and several trifles. I wore my 
York hat and suit of clothes, jest to show 
‘em to her. My heart came up in my 
mouth when I saw the well-known candle 
shinin’ out of the sittin’-room winder, 
I'd forgot all about Miss Goldplate—my 
mind was sot on stealin’ unbeknown into 
I’d dreamed it all 
over; how I’d stop her scream of surprise 
by smotherin’ those poutin’ lips with kisses, 
I went softly up the walk, onto the steps, 
and opened the door, and wentin. There 
sot Miss Kitty Caraway on the settee, and 
by her side sot Reuben Loomis, with his 
arm about her waist. When she saw 
‘twas me she jumped, and looked kind of 
scart. 

“You needn’t look so mad,” said Reub, 
coolly. “Kitty’s thought better of it, and 
decided to take me.” 

“QO, ’Bijah,” stammered Kitty, “I 


| heard you lost all your money, and 


knew of course you couldn’t keep store, or 
afford to get married. So I—I—” 

“Yes ma’am,” said I, “ exactly; it’s all 
right ;” and I turned round, with my 
bundle of presents under my arm, and 
marched back to mother’s. 

I took pains that she should hear of 
what was in that bundle. I expect she 
cried her eyes out when she found I could 
“ afford to keep store,” but I never give 
her a chance to change her mind again. 
I’ve got my sign up, and my store’ 
a-going now; business promises fair, and 
when I get time to pay a little ‘tention to 
the girls, I reckon I sha’n’t have n0 
trouble in findin’ one that’s willing to take 
a partnership with ’Bijah Beanpole. 
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ART NOTES. 





The Blenheim pictures have not yet 
been disposed of. There are twelve paint- 
ings in the collection by Raphael and 
Van Dyke which the Duke of Marl- 
borough offered to sell to the English 
Government for $2,000,000. 
fabulous though it may seem, is consider- 
ed by connoisseurs to be quite a fair one 
—even low, but the government is trying 
to compromise upon lower terms. 
owner has shown such a kindly disposi- 
tion to favor the British galleries that he 
has already conceded a liberal discount, 
but Mr. Gladstone feels so ‘acutely the 
poverty of the Treasury that he still hesi- 
tates, and it is feared thatthe pictures will 
go to the Continent as so many of the art 
treasures of England have already gone. 
An offer of $750,000 has been made for 
four of the pictures, $350,000 being bidden 
for the Ausedei Madonna, but the price 
has not yet been accepted. The opinion 
seems to prevail that if the collection were 
put up at auction it would bring more 
than the Duke asks for it, but the Govern- 
ment does not seem ready to snap up the 
bargain. 


W. W. Story’s present work is a statue 
of Miriam the Prophetess singing her 
triumphal song before the people of Israel. 
The figure stands with the right hand out- 
stretched, the left holding the timbrel, 
while the pose of the body is joyous, 
spirited and graceful. 

Mr. Picknell, an American pupil of 
Goupil, has a fine landscape at the Salon, 
which is considered one of the best studies 
of effect shown this year. 


Adrian Richter, the famous German 
artist, is dead, at the advanced age of 81 
years. He was born at Dresden, and be- 
gan his career as a designer and engraver, 
which was always his special calling, 
though he attained distinction as a land- 
scape painter, and was favorably known 
in connection with the Meissen Porcelain 
Factory School of Design. He subse- 
quently became professor, President of 
the Landscape Studio of the Academy of 
Dresden, and a member of the Council in 
the same institution. 


Lefebvre’s “Morning” is an almost 
nude female figure, draped with scanty 
gauze, that is rising out of the mist in 
Which her feet are still shrouded, and 


This price, | 


The ! 





which hovers over a pool blooming with 
water lilies. All about her are lovely lit- 
tle sprites, one of whom, a saucy fellow, is 
trying to steal a kiss. She turns laugh- 
ingly away from him, and the graceful 
curves of her body are charmingly out- 


lined against the rosy sky which heralds . 


an early sunrise. 


An exhibition of English water-colors 
will probably be arranged in Boston and 
other large cities, during the season of 


1884-5. 


The honors of the Paris Salon this year 
are equally divided between the veteran 
Bouguereau and a new luminary, M. Cor- 
mon, whose first success dates as recently 
as 1870. Thejury was unable to decide 
between these two, half voting for the al- 
ready famous artist, and half for his 
young rival; so there was no medal of 
honor awarded this year. 


Dr. Hand Smith is said to have dis- 
covered how to develop “within the sub- 
stance and below the surface of marble, 
paintings or designs in monochrome or 
color, whereby the art of painting is com- 
bined with the durability of sculpture—a 
result never before attained in ancient or 
modern art.” If this is true, the discovery 
is a vastly important one, and there cer- 
tainly must be something in it, since it has 
awakened enthusiasm among some of the 


best artists and sculptors in London. | 


The Meissonier Exhibition is an over- 
whelming success. 

“The Raising of Lazarus,” by Jan 
Lievens, which is said to be superior to 
Rembrandt’s painting of the same sub- 
ject, was recently knocked down, together 
with Lievens’ etching of the same picture, 
for twelve guineas. 

There have been eighty-two designs 
submitted for the Gambetta memorial, 
some excellent, some absurd, and one rep- 
resenting the statesman standing along- 
side of a balloon! 


The cost of a number of statues at 
Washington is as follows: Chief-Justice 
Marshall’s, $40,000 ; Greenough’s Wash- 
ington, $43,000; the Naval Monument, 
$25,000; the bronze statue of Freedom on 
the dome of the Capitol, $23,000; the 
Emancipation group in Lincoln Park, 
$17,000. Vinnie Ream’s bronze Farra- 
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gut cost $20,000 ; the equestrian statue of | statue of Scott that cost $18,000, one of 


General Scott, $73,000; that of General 


General Greene that cost $50,000, and 


Thomas, $65,000 ; the statue of Andrew | one of General Rollins for which the 
Jackson in front of the White House, and | modest sum of $10,000 was paid. The 
the equestrian Washington near George- | preposterous Washington Monument will 


town, $50,000 each. 


There is another | cost $1,000,000. 





ANDREW JACKSON. 





THE SEVENTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





A statesman of rare integrity, and a 
general of invincible skill and courage, 
was born at Waxhaw, Lancaster county, 
8. C., in 1767, and while yet a mere lad, 
did something towards achieving the in- 
dependence of his country. It is said 
that he commenced his military career at 
the age of fourteen years, and was soon 
after taken prisoner, together with an 
elder brother. During his captivity, he 
was ordered by a British officer to do 
some menial service, which he promptly 
refused, and for this refusal he was “se- 
verely wounded with the sword which the 
Englishman disgraced.” He was educated 
for the bar, and commenced practice at 
Nashville, Tenn., but relinquished his legal 
pursuits to “ gain a name in arms.” In the 
early part of the war of 1812, Congress hav- 
ing ‘voted to accept fifty thousand volun- 
teers, General Jackson appealed to the mili- 
tia of Tennessee, when twenty-five hundred 
enrolled their names, and presented them- 
selves to Congress, with Jackson at their 
head. They were accepted, and ordered 
to Natchez, to watch the operations of the 
British in lower Mississippi. Not long 
after, he received orders from headquar- 
ters to disband his men and send them to 
their homes. ‘To obey, he foresaw, would 
be an act of injustice to his command, 
and reflect disgrace on the country ; and 
he resolved to disobey. He accordingly 
broke up his camp, and returned to Nash- 
ville, bringing all his sick with him, 
whose wants on the way he relieved with 
his private means, and there disbanded 
his troops in the midst of their homes. 

He was soon called to the field once 
more, and his commission marked out his 


| 
} 





course of duty on the field of Indian war- 
fare. Here for years he labored, and 
fuught, and diplomatized, with the most 
consummate wisdom and _ undaunted 
courage, It was about this time that 
the treaty of the “Hickory Ground” oc 
curred, which gave him the familiar so 
briquet of “Old Hickory.” * 

The crowning glory of his whole mili- 
tary career was the battle of New Orleans, 
which will ever occupy one of the bright- 
est pages in American history. 

At the close of the war he returned to 
his home in Nashville; but in 1818 was 
again called on by his country to render 
his military services in the expulsion of 
the Seminoles. His conduct during this 
campaign has been both bitterly com 
demned and highly applauded. An at 
tempt in the House of Representatives to 
inflict a censure on the old hero for the 
irregularities of this campaign, after a 
long and bitter debate, was defeated by a 
large majority. 

In 1828, and again in 1832, General 
Jackson was elected to fill the Presiden 
tial chair; thus occupying that elevated 
position for eight successive years. He 
then retired to his hospitable mansion 
(“The Hermitage”) near Nashville, 
“loaded with wealth and honors, breve 
won,” where he continued to realize ] 
the enjoyments that are inseparable from 
a well-spent life, until death translated 
him to those higher rewards, which “earth 
can neither give nor take away.” He 
died June 8, 1845, and his last hours were 
soothed by a trustful reliance on the 
Saviour of the world for salvation. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





The last of Mr. Froude’s biography of Carlyle 
is expected in October. 

The present claimant of the authorship of 
«The Bread-Winners” is Miss Hannah Calligan, 
of Mathias, Me. 

John Alden has started a phenomenally cheap 
perodical called the “ Book Worm,” which fur- 
nishes 250 pages of select literature and 24 pages 
of illustrations for 25 cents per annum. 

The circulation of the “Century Magazine” is 
said to be 950,000; of ‘“ Harper’s,” 650,000; of 
the “‘ Atlantic,” 578,400. 

Harper & Bros. have added to their illustrated 
edition of Charles Reade’s works, his ‘“‘ Good 
Stories,” and “‘Good Stories' of Man and Other 
Animals.” 

They say Jay Gould is backing The Manhattan. 

Howells is writing a libretto for a comic opera, 
to be called “ A Sea Change,” for which Georg 
Henschell will furnish the music. 

Mr. Eliot Stock has made a success of his fac- 
simile editions of rare English classics, which 
are said to have all the practical value of the 
original. 

Mrs. Browning had a very humble opinion of 
her own writings when she first ventured before 
the public. She sent a first poem to R. H. Home, 
stating that she did not know whether it was 
poetry or verse; but the public svon decided. 

Mr. Trollope got £3,000 for several of his 
novels, and seldom less than £1,500 for any. 
American writers are not paid nearly so well as 
the English. 

“Hugh Conway,” the author of Called Back, 
is Mr. F. J. Fargus, a member of a firm of auc- 
tioneers in Bristol, England. 





The fifth volume of the Scribners’ American 
Author Series, contains: “A Light Man” by 
Henry James; “‘Yatil,” by F. D. Millet; ‘ The 
End of New York,” by Park Benjamin; ‘ Why 
Thomas was Discharged,’ by George Arnold, 
and “The Tachypomp,” by E. P. Mitchell. 

The Carlyle house at Ecclefechan has been 
purchased by some of the owner’s admirers, and 
will be preserved so far as possible, just as it 
was during the lifetime of Carlyle. 

“ Jackanapes” is a pretty little pastoral story, 
published by Roberts Brothers in an illustrated 
pamphlet. 

Brown, Sherwood & Co., of Boston, Mass., 
have issued ‘‘A Scrap Book for Homely Women.” 

Mrs. Burnett is thirty-four years old, petite 
and plump. Her hair has a reddish tinge, her 
features are large and expressive. She dresses 
exquisitely. 

Bret Harte bears the literary stamp upon his 
person. He is a spare, nervous man, with long- 
ish hair, but has improved much since Fortune 
has bestowed popularity upon him. 

They say that Joaquin Miller’s real name is 
Cincinnatus Heine Miller. 

Robert Buchanan’s poems will be issued in 
one volume next spring. 

It is alleged that two-thirds of the literary 
men and all of the literary women of the United 
States write poetry. 

“The Remarkable History of Sir Thotnas Up- 
more,” Blackmore’s latest, is not up to the par 
of “Lorna Doone.” 

Helen Mather’s new book is said to have had 
the largest circulation of any novel that has 
been published in London for a long time. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 





Felix Marie Victor Massé, the celebrated 
French composer, is dead, at the age of 62. 

A monument of Beethoven, by Heinrich 
Baerer, has been presented to Central Park, New 
York, by the Beethoven Minvnerchor, of that 
city. 

Jenny Lind has one son, an officer in the 
British army, and two daughters, happily mar- 
ried. The prima donna is now sixty-three years 
of age. 

.Gounod has a superb ménage at Paris. 

They say Mme. Nilsson is to marry an Ameri- 
can merchant. 


Schikaneder, the author of the libretto of 
“Dil Zauberfléte,” furnished Mozart with the 
inspiration for thé melodies of the two songs 
of Papagene, as well as the duet “ Bei Mannern 
welche Liebe fuehlem.” Schikaneder, who sang 
the part of Papagene when the opera was 
brought out in Vienna in 1791, could only com- 
mit to memory such melodies as he had invented, 
and Mozart was obliged to adoft the singer’s 
own themes, but he idealized them, of course. 
At the assemblage of the priests in the second 





act, there was originally no music, but the li- 
brettist demanded a pathetic march, which Mo- 
zart wrote at his suggestion,—the well-known 
march which has since become immortal. Schi- 
kaneder was a prig, and took great airs upon 
himself in consequence of his small part in the 
composition of the opera which had such an 
overwhelming success. He is said to have ex- 
claimed in response to the congratulations of 
the hour; “True, the opera has pleased ; but it 
would have done so still more, if Mozart had 
not hashed up my ideas so much.” 


Wilhelmj was once at a mountain watering- 
place, stopping at a large hotel where he had 
many friends and admirers. One morning after 
a concert, a poor little German girl from Leipzig 
who lived ata neighboring cottage, got up early 
and went to the woods to gather some sweet 
wild flowers. Filling her apron with these, she 
went to the hotel and asked to be shown to Wil- 
helmj’s room. She found her way there, and 
banked up the mountain flowers against the door, 
going away without a word of explanation ; 
but the musician understood her unspoken 
thoughts, and they filled him with happiness. 
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Prices oF Extra PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns.—Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 ets.; Basques, 25 cts.; Wrap- 
pers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts. ; Pants, 25 cts.; 
Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns.—Lady’s full dress, $1; Polo- 
naise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 35 cts. ; 
Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of marine blue silk and bro- 
caded velvet. The underskirt is of the plain 
silk trimmed with a narrow plaiting headed 
with a puff; the front drapery is composed of the 
two materials, the back is straight in deep 
plaits. Pointed bodice. Hat of straw, trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of plain and figured wool goods. 
The underskirt is of the plain goods kilted, the 
overskirt and bodice are of the figured goods, 
the bodice and sleeves being trimmed with the 
plain brown. Straw bonnet trimmed with vel- 
vet and tlowers. We are indebted to the cour- 
tesy of Darlington, Runk & Co,, 1126 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, for the designs of the above 
figures. This house enjoys a wide-spread popu- 
larity in having an exceptionally large and 
varied stock of goods, which they are now pre- 
pared to show for the autumn season. As they 
will gladly furnish samples and prices, either 
upon application in person or by mail, the 
wants of all parties can be supplied, without 
any trouble or expense to themselves, as this 
firm pay postage on all small articles, and ex- 
press charges on all orders over five Collars. 

Fig. 3.—Wrap for lady, made of black satin 
surah and brocaded velvet. The wrap is made 
of the surah, with plaitings of the brocaded 
velvet divided by rows of chenille fringe; the 
front is also trimmed with chenille fringe and 
passementerie ornaments. Hat of straw, trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Back and front view of cos- 
tume made of dark blue summer serge, trimmed 
with red and blue braid. The deep kilting upon 
the front of the skirt is ornamented with rows 
of braid in the two colors. The polonaise, which 
fastens at the side, is cut in points, bordered 
with red braid, and fastened back on the 
points with two small dark silver arrows. At 
the back the polonaise falls in wide straight 
plaits, the sides being edged with red braid. 
The upright collar and deep cuffs are also 
trimmed with braid of the two colors. 
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Fig, 6.—Bonnet for child of two years, made 
of white India mull shirred, and trimmed with 
ribbon rosette and lace. 

Fig. 7.—Infant’s drees en tablier, the front com- 
posed of rows of insertion and embroidered ruf- 
fles, yoke waist and long sleeves. 

Fig. 8.—Infant’s bib made of pique, trimmed 
with insertion and edging. 

Figs. 9 and 11.—Front and back view of 
dress for little girl, made of figured wool goods; 
the skirt is box-plaited, the bodice is shirred at 
the neck and waist, and falls over upon the skirt 
to form a puff. 

Fig. 10.—Pants for boy of seven years. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Front and back view of dress 
for boy of two years, made of blue flannel; the 
skirt is formed of double box plaits, the waist is 
shirred back and front, with bands and buttons 
down upon the right side of front. Sash fast 
ened with buttons in the back. 

Fig. 14.—Evening hood of black Chantilly 
net, edged with Chantilly lace. Trimming of 
beads and chenille, bouquet on the right of wild 
roses and pink acacia blossoms. Knot of black 
ottoman ribbon to tie the hood on. 

Fig. 15.—Opera hood of figured créme colored 
net, edged with lace of the same shade. Knot 
of pink velvet ribbon. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Front and back view of 
walking dress for lady. The underskirt is made 
of brown silk kilted, the polonaise of écru wool 
goods, with brown velvet crescents upon it fast- 
ened with heavy cord and tassel ornaments from 
the sides.. Hat of brown straw trimmed with 
brown velvet and écru feathers. 

Fig. 18.—Bonnet of brown straw trimmed with 
velvet and gilt pins. 

Fig. 19.—Bonnet of black straw trimmed with 
velvet and red flowers. 

Fig. 20.—Bonnet of straw trimmed with lace 
and flowers. 

Fig. 21.—Dress for girl of eight years, made 
of figured wool goods, the front is open with & 
vest made of silk shirred and puffed, and fastened 
with ribbon bows. Straw hat trimmed with rib- 
bon loops. 

Fig. 22.—Costume for girl of eight, made of 
silk and cashmere of a pale grey shade, The 
skirt is trimmed with two plaitings; the silk 
plastron is puffed and gathered, and terminates 
with a plastron of the same. The over-jacket 
has metal buttons on the fronts and cuffs. Hat 
of straw, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Figs. 23 and 26.—Cloak for a girl of fifteen, 
made of dark red cloth, it is trimmed with pas- 
sementerie ornaments in the back. The cloak is 
buttoned the entire length in front, and the Hub- 
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pard sleeves are plaited, terminating at the wrist 
with a cuff. Silk ruche to match round the 
throat. Hat of dark red straw trimmed with 
velvet and tips. 

Figs. 24 and 27.—Jersey costume for girl of 
ten years, in striped and plain stockingette, blue 
being the principal color. The striped skirt is 
plaited and crossed with a scarf of the same tied 
at the back in abow. The large collar is square 
at the back, open and pointed in front. Hat of 
blue straw trimmed with different colors to 
match the dress. 

Figs. 25 and 28.—Costume for girl of fourteen, 
made of striped and plain zephyr, with surah 
plastron, all in different shades of brown. The 
kilted striped skirt has a full round tunic of 
plain material. The jacket opens with revers, 
and is ornamented with metal buttons in front, 
and has a coat-shaped basque at the back, on 
which also metal buttons are fastened. Brown 
straw hat trimmed with surah and small tips. 

Fig. 29.—Wrap made of brocaded velvet, 
trimmed with jetted lace and passementerie or- 
naments; the sleeves have a revers of satin 
turned back. Bonnet of black jetted lace, 
trimmed with flowers. 


FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Although our calendars inform us that Sep- 
tember is the first autumn month, but little 
change is made in fashions; the warm days 
making us think more of summer than winter 
toilettes. Woolen suits are made up to a mod- 
erate extent to wear upon the first cool days that 
come, and to let us wait until styles are more pro- 
nouncé, before deciding upon our heavier cloth- 
ing. The shades of color still most popular are 
all kinds of mushroom, duns, greys, and reds, 
and blends are often of either brightly contrast- 
ing colors, orof the darkest and lightest tints 
of one. One is beginning to tire of spots, but 
they are, nevertheless, very fashionable, and are 
to be seen in all materials. 

There are a good many woolen or silk mater- 
ials with raised spots of plush in contrasting 
colors. Sometimes a thick material is made to 
serve simply for a plain skirt, the drapings be- 
ing of soft silk, of the color of the spots. Thus, 
for example, one has red plush spots upon a 
ground of dark blue; with overskirt and bodice of 
soft red silk, the bottom of the tabbed-out skirt 
showing out under flounces of the same. 
silks, as also changeable ones, are very much in 
favor, and are used most often mixed with other 
materials, cashmere and other soft woolen goods, 
making the drapings or over-skirts of silk, with 
sometimes an outer jacket of the silk. 

As an example of one of these blends of silk 
and woolen goods, isa toilet composed of silver- 
grey cashmere and silk of the same shade. The 
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foundation of the skirt is bordered with a nar- 
row ruffle of cashmere edged with lace to match, 
and over this the skirt is cut so as to form a cas- 
cade up each side. The overdress of cashmere 
is cut en princesse, with a very full waterfall 
back and plain fronts, down which is a cascade 
of lace with bows at intervals, and the sides are 
cut up to the hips to show the coquille upon 
the skirt. This overdress nearly covers the silk, 
and is simply hemmed round, and the bodice is 
perfectly plain save for a ruche of lace round 
the neck. The small bonnet tied with ribbon 
strings is a pretty combination of lace and deep 
red poppies, and the silver-grey parasol is lined 
with deep red. The slate and smoke colors 
which have had so long a run are still in favor 
for walking and traveling dresses ; the latter are 
simply made of cashmere or thin cloth, with 
tucked skirts and tunics with broad stitched 
hems. 

Nearly all the dresses aré made with either 
round band-bodices (velvet waistbands with 
long loops and ends at the sides being used) or 
rather short pointed basque cut well away over 
the hips; and from the point in front the drapery 
of the tunic is ofter made to open over the 
skirt, being swept away from the front and 
draped in a way which is very becoming to 
some figures. and, as we have before said, is a 
very favorite trimming, plain for washing 
dresses, embroidered in silk for woolen ones, 
and handsomely beaded for richer ones. An- 
other favorite trimming is ribbon velvet, which 
is used for bows, but more often laid on flat; 
sometimes the whole front of a dress is striped 
with it, or in straps upon flounces, waistcoat 
and cuffs. Short jackets continue to find favor, 
particularly black damassé ones covered with 
brilliant beads, as are also black silk ones with 
trimmings ornamented with cut jet. 

The least observant of our readers cannot fail 
to have noticed the gradual but steady growth 
of the tendency to adopt simpler modes and more 
flowing lines, especially in the skitts of dresses 
made of very rich, or even moderately thick, 
materials. The straight plaited breadths that 
now so often take the place of the puffed-back 
drapery, redingotes with their flat-panelled sides, 
and evening toilettes, with their plain skirts and 
long straight regal trains, all show the direction 
in which fashion is tending. Foundation skirts 
are still, it is true, rather narrow, but the dress 
skirt over it is of more than reasonable width, 
and it may be predicted with tolerable safety 
that before very long the foundation skirt will 
either follow the example of the real dress skirt, 
and be increased in width, or it will be dispensed 
with altogether. 

Velvets are to retain all their former popu- 
larity, and it is predicted the coming sea- 
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son is to be one of velvet, and all heavy rich 
fabrics. Velveteen for its durability and cheap- 
ness promises to be very popular. To imitate a 
Genoa silk velvet so closely that only an expert 
can detect the difference is rather difficult. The 
Arcadia velveteen does this, however. Besides, 
its durability and stylish appearance “has made 
ita great favorite with ladies. The woven broché, 
combined with old material, is very effective in 
brightening up a costume. For these advanta- 
ges,and for its rich coloring and variety of 
shades, we must place the Arcadia above all 
other velveteens. These velveteens are also use- 
ful for children’s costumes, as they stand any 
amount or hard wear and rough usage. 

The corselet bodice without shoulder-straps 
is very pretty for tennis dresses, which can be 
made with a full, high underbodice and sleeves 
well gathered in at the shoulders, so that they 
are loose and give the arm free play. The skirts 
of these dresses are very simple, consisting of 
straight rows of tucks, with or without ribbon 
velvet between and above them. 

The post-boy hat is quite a favorite with 
young ladies; this has a rather high crown, a 
brim at the front, none at the back, and is 
trimmed generally with a band of velvet and a 
bunch of feathers at the front rather high, or a 
rosette of lace and’ aigrette, or bouquet of 
flowers. Ladies may hear with surprise that the 
much-despised dandelion is a favorite decoration 
in millinery; both the bloom and the seed 
are employed; these are generally known as 
“clocks,” or “does mother want us?” by English 
children, who blow off the down and count the 
particles that fly off as indicators. Brunettes 
have a good opportunity of dressing themselves 
to show dark hair and creamy complexions to 
the best advantage, as they can wear the rich 
and brilliant red now the very height of fashion ; 
yellow is also in great favor, and is almost 
equally becoming to both dark and fair ladies. 

“Murray” is a new shade, between violet and 
claret color. 

Spiral ruching is used to finish neck and 
sleeves of stylish dresses. 

Corselets of Swedish kid are embroidered with 
gold and silver cord and beads. 

Kid lace for bonnets is a pleasing fancy. 

Persian and gold lace intermingled, produce 
a novel garniture. 

Costumes composed entirely of écru lace, are 
favored for evening toilettes. 

Artificial flowers are not at all fashionable for 


corsage bouquets. 

Poinsetta leaves are in high favor for decora- 
tions this season, also the Japanese ferns. 

Fob chains are considered very stylish for 
ladies to wear, with plain tailor-made suits that 
have a vest with a slit pocket. 








Bonnet strings of bias velvet are tied under 
the chin in two broad loops, with very short, 
shapely pointed ends. 

Fédora plastrons of crépe de chine have a 
thick ruche of lace around the neck and sides, 
and are laced across the front with very narrow 
velvet ribbon. ' 

New and costly fabrics are the royal satin 
and velvets, covered with close arabesque de- 
signs in terry. 

Smoke color continues to be worn, and a 
smoke brocade of velvet and satin is skilfully 
blended with grey satin merveilleux. 

Fine canvas, covered with embroidery in the 
same color, is now used for aprons, waistcoats 
and sleeves. 

Grey is one of the most fashionable colors for 
gloves, be they of kid, silk, or lisle thread. 

For traveling, red, navy blue. and plaided 
handkerchiefs are worn around the neck, instead 
of ruffles or collars. 


NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRES- 
PONDENT. 

For some time past, French couturiéres have 
borrowed many of their ideas from English 
modes ; but now, being apparently tired of this 
source of inspiration, or possibly thinking they 
have exhausted it, they have turned to other 
lands for novelties. Russia is for the moment 
the favored country, and the new modes are 
either borrowed distinctly from Russian models, 
or retain the names of the garments they are 
supposed to imitate, although the resemblance 
is often more imaginary than real. 

The Russian jacket with a plaited plastron is 
the first, and so far the most generally adopted 
of these new modes; the plastron is plaited from 
the neck to the waist, where it ends under the 
folds of a white sash, or beneath a flat waist 
band. The plastron although plaited is not 
puffed, but fits closely over the figure. Iti 
generally made in soft silk, or in woolen material 
like the dress; a few plastrons for dressy toilette 
are made of colored crépe; they are exceed- 
ingly pretty and are made in yellow, ripe cor 
color, red, salmon pink, etc. The jacket is of 
broché or some figured material; it has short 
straight fronts ending at the waist, and i 
fastened at the neck only; the fronts are quite 
loose and lined with silk; the back is tight-fit 
ting and terminates in a little fluted basque. 
This jacket and waistcoat are worn with a Ve 
riety of skirts, but there is always some connet- 
tion, either in color or material, or in both, be 
tween the skirt and the plaited plastron. 

Next in popularity to the Russian jacket come 
the Moujick blouse, a kind of polonaise, tight 
fitting at the back, with a puff, or plaited 
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breadth, or drappery of some description. The 
characteristic points of the blouse arein front, 
which is rather loose and buttoned straight 
down the centre under a puffed plastron, sepa- 
ratefrom, but fastened on to, the bodice. The 
plastron is gauged at the top, and is edged on 
each side with a velvet tab furnished with 
twenty-six small pearl buttons and thirteen-but- 
tou holes; buttons to correspond with the but- 
ton-holes are sewn on the corsage, and the 
plastron being buttoned on in this way forms 
part of the front of the tunic, and is drawn 
in at the waist by a half-sash of velvet start- 
ing from the side seams, and closed in front 
by an antique silver buckle or a strass clasp. 
The vétement is ladylike and stylish, and is a 
complete novelty. 

An original and exceedingly odd costume, re- 
cently designed by Worth, illustrates the fancy 
for the detestable mushroom. The costume is 
composed of mushroom-colored satin and bro- 
cade with a peculiar shaded ground, sprinkled 
over with damask effects in mushrooms. The 
plaited skirt is of the satin, as are also the drap- 
eries and tunic, while the plastrons and basques 
are of the heavy brocade. The bonnet has the 
effect of braided cane leaves, and is trimmed 
with marsh grasses and a miniature stock in 
metal. The suit is completed by a parasol in 
mushroom shape, covered with mushroom col- 
ored satin, lined with silk the same color—the 
stick and handle of snakewood in natural color- 
ing, with carved ivory ring at either end, holding 
in each ring a tiny green frog, and suspended by 
ribbons; at top and from lower ring are minia- 
ture mushroom parasols, made of the satin. The 
earrings of the pretty wearer of this costume are 
in the shape of the small tree-toad, made in 
green or shaded gold, with diamond eyes. Long 
pin with head to match. 

A rich wedding dress has a train of white 
brocaded velvet, cut in vandykes in the front, 
with a heavy fraise of lace down the sides and 
beneath the scollops. Below the waist in front 
is a satin drapery, bordered with a fringe of 
pearls and mother-o’-pearl, and a large bunch 
of white blooms is at the sides, including orange 
blossoms. The bodice is quite plain, made in 
the velvet, with a full bib; the sleeves termin- 
ate above the wrist, and a wreath and veil com- 
plete the toilette. 

Charming gowns for bridesmaids have skirts 
with two flounces of embroidered Valencien- 
nes, intermixed with white brocaded silk; the 
bodices of the brocade have lace bibs and an 
aigrette of white ostrich plumes on one side and 
& bunch of beetles’ wings and grass on the other. 
Tulle veils and half veils of beetle wings accom- 
pany the suit. 

One of Worth’s costliest black dresses has a 





skirt of black silk, with five flounces of imita- 
tien chantilly lace gathered over silk flounces 
that are pinked on the lower edge: only two of 
these flounces extend around the skirt, as the 
front has a fan plaiting of the silk covered 
plainly with the net cut from the piece, reach- 
ing from the belt to the foot; above the five 
flounces on the side is a cross breadth uf velvet- 
striped grenadine, making fullness over the hips, 
and this grenadine meets in the back, where a 
breadth of net is added, and pointed bouffante 


“drapery is formed; a very long looped, large | 


bow of wide black velvet ribbon placed under 
the short drapery of the sides, is a feature of 
the dress. The basque of the striped velvet has 
a soft lace vest with velvet bands clasping it, a 
high standing collar with a lace frill above, and 
the grenadine sleeves are cut off below the el- 
bow, and filled out with a puff ané wristband 
of lace, to give the effect of under-sleeves. 

Jerseys, in order to be stylish, must now be 
very gay and dashing, and they are sometimes 
found to cost as much as $125 of your money. 
These are beaded silk in open stripes, like those 
of silk stockings, while others are entirely of 
beads. Simpler jerseys are of fine red, black 
or blue silk webbing, with velvet vest, collar 
and cuffs trimmed with cross rows of silk braid. 
Ladies’ handkerchiefs in Paris match the gown, 
so that if your gown is made of a material with 
a design of rosebuds, or trimmed with rosebud 
embroidery, you should have a handkerchief 
with a rosebud border. If your gown is brown, 
your handkerchief should have a brown border, 
and if your dress is made of striped material, 
your handkerchief should have a border striped 
to match. The latest novelties in men’s hand- 
kerchiefs have a border of little red or black 
devils in grotesque attitudes. 

The newest linen collars are cut to fit very 
high, and are fastened close about thg throat 
with a gem-set collar button of hammered gold. 
These are worn above the neck of the dress, the 
tucker of French muslin serving to fill up the 
interim. The collars are finished with a border- 
ing of fine embroidery in Swiss or French 
needlework. 

English brides wear white satin shoes with 
pointed toes, embroidered in chenille and pearls, 
with bows to match, while some are embroider- 
ed in silk, and others almost covered with close- 
set rows of ribbon, the bows mixed with tulle or 
Brussels lace to match the veil, or orange blos- 
soms. Bridesmaids are wearing bronze kid shoes 
embroidered in gold with beaded bows, also satin 
or kid embroidered with shaded flowers to 
match the dominant tone of the toilette, or gold 
or silver, which suit any dress, but looks best 
-when the gown is trimmed with gold or silver. 

Fasuion, 
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“ DOG-DAYS.” 


In the month of September, society is generally 
unsettled. Life at the seashore has simmered 
down to a low temperature, and there is a kind 
of spiritless interregnum between the closing of 
one season and the opening of another. People 
of leisure and means usually take a post-summer 
trip to the lakes or mountains, from whence 
they issue portentous letters of command con- 
cerning the winter's toilette and entertainments. 
But people in ordiuary circumstances come home 
quietly, and cozy down for a month or so before 
the gay season opens. During the summer, it 
generally transpires that there are a great many 
“ideas” hatched, and the returning tourists 
come home with heads full of notions, half-sen- 
sible, half-absurd. For instance, there is a cer- 
tain lady who has patched out in her leisure 
moments a long code of dog etiquette or “ equine 
obligations.” Of course it is all nonsense—what 
they say about the girls who have their dogs 
dyed to match their various toilettes, and give 
dog parties to which formal invitations are issued, 
besides other indiosyncratic ideas. We do 
admit that there is such nonsense as a crazy- 
worked dog-blanket. We have seen one finished 
with velvet and cat-stitched most elaborately— 
dog-stitched, should we not call it now? It is 
no longer fashionable to take one’s dog to walk 
with a “leader.” The finest cord of*finished silk 
will hardly prove acceptable, though how we are 
to compromise, no one knows, To tote the dog 
under the arm is a common practice, but some- 
what tiresome. A bright woman of independent 
mind makes a sensation by putting her pug in 
a poke—a fancy, hand-painted affair, worthy 
the dignity of its use. As to frivolous notions, 
there are, no doubt, a number df women foolish 
enough to change the ribbons with which they 
adorn their dogs’ necks whenever they change 
their own costumes. Ribbons are very common- 
place, however, and no amount of variety in 
them can make up for the lack of a gold collar 
set with jewels, or a coif of filigree silver. 

A lady we know of wears upon her dog a 
gold cable chain, fastened with a tiny gold pad- 
lock set with diamonds. 

A string of silver bells is‘a merely respecta- 
ble dress for a dog. Hand-painted ribbons with 
lovely medallions properly monogrammed are 
thought to be an absolute necessity, if one would 
establish one’s dog well in society. It is a very 
proper thing to have the pedigree of one’s pet 
engraved on a gold or silver medal and suspend- 
ed about its neck. A lady at the seashore keeps 
a nurse for her dog—not such a superfluous em- 
ployee, either! 
whiteness. He has to be washed, combed, 
curled, perfumed and fed with great daintiness, 


. 


The dog is a poodle of milky « 





and his delicate owner is not equal to such an 
undertaking. Dog doctors are growing quite 
numerous, and dog barbers will no doubt be a 
feature of the future. There is an “equine phy- 
sician”’ in New York who rides about in a coupé, 
and has constant demands for her services. It 
is quite absurd to come in upon an anxious 
group gathered around a_ sick-looking pug, 
whose tongue lolls out languidly in consequence 
of too much Charlotte Russe and patés-de-foie- 
gras. You will find him many times tucked away 
ina gilded dag-basket that is lined with ruby 
velvet and furnished with a crazy quilt. A 
saucer of rare china stands beside him, bearing 
his name and filled with sweetly tempered water; 
the physician takes his temperature with per- 
fect gravity, It is only the small.dogs that get 
so petted, but it is only the small dog that is the 
favorite of the boudoir. Some ladies like large 
stately-looking animals like the St. Bernards, 
Newfoundlands and handsome collies; but that 
is generally for street parade. The pet of the 
household is usually some comical little creature 
with more impudence than beauty. The half- 
way dogs that are neither large nor small, rank 
as plebeian. No lady of fashion will own one. 
The fashionable dog just now is the pert young 
bull terrier, who has for the nonce supplanted 
pug and poodle, greyhound, spaniel and Skye. 
If you have a “swell” dog, don’t make the 
mistake of giving it an old-fashioned or plebeian 
name. The English whim of choosing odd 
names which can be easily coupled, is adopted 
where one owns a pair of dogs. They become 
then “Cakes and Ale,’ “Chops and Tomato- 
sauce,” “Biscuit and Tea,” “Rag and Tag,” 
“ Bat and Ball,” “Beau and Belle,” “Tom and 
Jerry,” etc. By plebeian names are meant the 
old stand-bys “Fido,” “ Rover,” “Rollo,” and 
all such appellations as “Frank,” “Bob,” 
“Dick,” etc. There are some names well enough 
in themselves, but woefully misapplied. It is 
ridiculous to call an animal by any such a name 
as “Maud,” “ Minnie,” and ‘“ Nellie,” or any- 
thing like them. Some one has said that you 
can judge very well of our character for bright- 
ness and originality by the names we give our 
pets. “Whiffet,” “Fidget,” “Flip,” and 
“Froth,” are good names for a snappy little 
terrier, but they wouldn’t suit a pug, wh» ought 
to be called something like “ Punch” or “ Judy,” 
“Puck” or Pixey,” “Judge” or “Senior.” 
“Echo” and “ Ditto” were the names given to 
two twin greyhounds of our acquaintance, and 
“Hark” was the name of a handsome setter. 
“Fudge” is a squatty little poodle. ‘ Dump- 
ling” and “ Doughnut” are good in their way. 
For stately names we suggest “ Czar,” ‘“ Sul- 
tan,” “ Pasha,” “ Dauphin,” “ Regent,” “Royal.” 
Muir. Bon Ton. 
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A COUNTRY BED-ROOM. 


The chief charm of a cosy chamber lies in the 
happy union of beauty and utility. Neither one 
can captivate the fancy singly, but both are ir- 
resistible. Beautiful furniture, like many a 
beautiful person, is most to be admired when its 
use is manifest; yet we must beware of that 
hard servicableness which scorns the airy graces 
of decorative art. 

A country bed-room should be preéminently 
large, cool and simple in its effects. It should 
have plenty of sunshine and plenty of shade. 
Let there be awnings over the glaring windows, 
nellow-tinted rattan blinds at all of them, and 
out-of-door curtains of vines and climbing 
shrubs wherever they are possible. Sash cur- 
tains, cased on a light rod, are useful and effec- 
tive, helping to subdue light and temperature. 
These may be very fine affairs of wrought India 
silk, or they may be nothing more than pretty 
bits of Madras muslin or soft-tinted batiste. 
Over these there often comes a fall of clinging 
white material, graceful and filmy, and finally 
the curtain proper—some delicately twilled 
stuff of airy texture. It is apt to be floriated 
sateen, which makes most exquisite window 
drapery. This is not an excess of curtains at all. 
Six various window screens are often. mounted 
on one casement sill: as some one has aptly re- 
marked, the object seems to be that of hiding the 
window from view entirely. 

The walls of the room may be treated accord- 
ing to fancy, but heavy designs in wall paper 
are not recommended. In all instances should 
the height and size of the room, and the eternal 
fitness of things generally, receive proper con- 
sideration. Very elegant boudoir effects are 
produced by covering the walls with cretonne, 
plain or plaited. Where plain paper or paint 
is used, a dado and frieze of India matting, pan- 
eled off with oiled wooden strips, are very ac- 
ceptable. The same material may be used as a 
floor covering. There are some styles showing 
Stripes of sage green and dull red on an écru 
ground. Something of this sort, patched with 
oriental-looking rugs, is quite pretty. An oiled 
floor is perhaps as successful a venture as any 
One could desire, and the finishing effect is 
helped greatly by a chimney-piece filled with 
growing plants. Screens are both pretty and 
necessary for bed-room use. There is no limit 
to the variety of their ornament. A very showy, 
yet inexpensive one, is of pongee silk, the frame 
being a mere fine skeleton, tightly covered with 
the silk, on which is painted, applied or em- 
broidered, any admired design. The leaves are 
fastened together with brass hinges, done by the 
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fashionable répoussée process so popular with 
theladies. Other ornaments such as placques, 
panels, trays, tables, etc., made in the same 
way, may be introduced with care, but there is 
such a thing as having too much brass. 

The furniture of a country bed-room should 
never be heavy. Exquisite suits of common 
pine covered with cretonne or sateen are now 
admired more than wood; but ash, oak or satin- 
wood are still the conventional materials. 
Draped dressing bureaux or “tables” are ex- 
tremely pretty. They are merely pine structures 
covered with frills and flounces, and holding an 
upright mirror from which falls a sweep of 
effective drapery. A garniture of bows and 
even artificial flowers is permitted, but the latter 
are always in dubious taste, and better not 
tampered with. A bedstead of brass or nickel 
hung with white curtains is a pretty addition to 
the room. The whim now is to stand the bed 
out from the wall toward the centre of the room, 
so that it is accessible from all sides. This is 
an old custom. In the days when the Hotel 
Rambouillet was at the height of its glory, a 
lady’s bed was always placed in the centre of the 
room on an elevation. This was because the 
grandes dames always received there in the morn- 
ings, lying back on the cushiens, with more ease 
than propriety. Old furniture can often be 
adapted to asleeping apartment. A bed with a 
valance is quite an institution, and the old 
straight-backed chairs are perfectly adaptable. 
Worn-out chairs may be re-seated by taking 
folded pieces of stout ticking, and working them 
into a basket pattern secured around the edges 
with tacks. A cushion of cretonne supplied with 
a flounce half-way to the floor, is the proper 
finish. 

Cretonne covers are used for the bedstead, and 
also for covering the square pillows. This has 
certainly more to recommend it in the saving of 
laundry work than in beauty, as nothing can be 
prettier for the dressing of a bed than spotless 
white. Antique lace spreads are pretty put on 
over a colored satin or silesia lining, the shams 
upon the pillows being to correspond. A pretty 
quilt and shams can be made of coarse-linen 
sheeting, the threads drawn out forming squares 
and divided by hem-stitching; in each one of 
these squares is embroidered a spray of flowers 
or a design in crewels; the spread is then edged 
around with lace. The variety of styles that can 
be made from sheeting is endless by the use of 
a little taste and judgment. To those who de- 
sire to utilize the experience of a firm who have 
gained a world-wide reputation, we call their 
attention to the advertisement of Degraff & 
Taylor. 
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A, E. 


HANDKERCHIEF SAcHET. 

The sachet is formed of a square of satin, the 
four corners of which are embroidered and 
edged with a ruche of ribbon. The sachet is 
lined with wadded and perfumed silk, and tied 
with ribbon in the centre. 

E shows a design in full working size that 
oan be used for the sachet. 

B. 
Epeine: CrocHeT AND BratD. 

For the edge: 

lst Row: One double into each of three suc- 
cessive picots of braid, five chain. Repeat to 
the end of the row. 

2d Row. Five trebles five chain, five trebles 
under the five chain of last row, one double into 
second of three doubles. Repeat from the be- 
ginning of the row. 

For the heading, one single into a picot on the 
other side of braid, one chain. Repeat from 
the beginning of the row. 

C. 
Horseshoe Letrer Rack. 
The frame for this rack is made of wood. The 


frame, as well as the tier of clips, are all cov- | blue, the leaves are green, and the flowers at 
ered in plush, either garnet, deep blue, or green. | 


The decoration comprises two trails of corn 
flowers, worked either in silks of natural colors 
or in gold thread. 
D. 
KnitTep Lace. 

Cast on ten stitches. 

lst Row: Slip one, knit one at the back, make 
one, knit four, knit one at the.back, make one, 
knit two together, knit one at the back. 

2d Row: Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit six, knit one at the back. 

3d Row: Slip one, knit one at the back. make 
one, knit six, make one, knit two together, knit 
one at the back. 

4th Row: Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit seven, knit one at the back. 

5th Row: Slip one, knit one at the back, 
make one, knit one, knit two together, make 
one, knit two together, kit two, make one, knit 
two together, knit one at the back. 

6th Row: Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 


10th Row: Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 


two together, knit five, knit two together at the 


back. 

11th Row: Slip one, knit one at the back, 
make one, knit two together, knit, three, make 
one, knit two together, knit one at the back. 

12th Row: Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
two, together, knit four, knit two at the back, 
Repeat from the Ist row. 

: je 

TaBLE Cover. 

This ornamental cover, from three-quarters 
to one yard square, is intended for a small fancy 
table, and can be made up in moiré silk, plush, 
or cloth, lined with either sarsanet or twill silk. 
The embroidery consists of -curved chain-stitch 
branches in gold thread, with conventional fol- 
iage worked in shaded silks, crewels, or arra- 
sene. The chain-stitch curls at the corners into 
ovals, enclosing miniature figures of silk em- 
broidery or appliqué, the four different couples 
being illustrated in detail in F. A gold fringe 
finishes off the cover. 

G. 


Desien For BorpeEr IN Cross STITCH. - 


H. 
Music PorTFOLto. 
Navy-blue cloth, embroidered in colored silks. 
The flower in the centre is in four shades of pale 


each end are in four shades of amber. The stems 


| are worked in chain-stitch with brown silk, the 


handles and mounts are blue leather. The em- 


| broidery is repeated on the other side. 


J. 
UMBRELLA-AND HAT-STAND. 


The upright stand is made of natural sticks 
of wood of good thickness ; the sheaths or cases 
for the umbrellas and sticks arein brown wicker 


| work, or they cam be made of wood covered with 


two together, knit two, knit one and purl one 
in the next loop, knit three, knit two together | 


at the back: 

7th Row: Slip one, knit one at the back, make 
one, knit two together, knit five, make one, knit 
two together, knit one at the back. 

8th Row: Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit six, knit two together at the 
back. 

9th Row: Slip one, knit one at the back, make 
one, knit two together, knit four, make one, knit 
two together, knit one at the back. 


piceces of cloth embroidered, or the wood can be 
decorated with different designs of painting. 
Designs IN ARRASENE EMBROIDERY. 
(See colored page in front of book.) 

The designs given are worked with different 
shades of arrasene, and are appropriate for the 
corners of tidies, table covers, mats, etc. These 
designs can be worked upon the article directly, 
or they can be embroidered upon gauze cut out, 
and appliqued on to the goods to be used; the 
latter mode is by many persons thought to be 
much easier, and is very popular. A cover for 4 
fan can be embroidered after the design given 
upon any shade of satin desired; the frame of an 
old fan past use may have this cover arranged 
upon it, and the result will be a handsome fan at 
trifling cost. These designs can be easily taken 
off the paper by sewing through upon a sewing 
machine with a needle without cotton in it. 

Inrant’s KNI?PTED JACKET. 

Now that so many rules for infants’ crocheted 
jackets are given, a lenitted one will not be out 
of place. 

The wool for this pretty jacket may be either 
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white split or single zephyr; it depends upon 
whether you wish the garment. to be light or 
heavy; use two No. 9 needles. The lace round 
the jacket is knit first; cast on 113 stitches. 

Ist Row: All seamed. 

2d Row: All seamed. 

3d Row: 2 plain, * slip 1, narrow, draw the 
slipped stitch over the narrowed one, 2 plain, 
make 1, 1 plain, make 1, 2 plain *, repeat from 
star to star till last stitch, which is knit plain. 

4th Row: All seamed. 

5th Row: Like third row. 

6th Row: All seamed. 

ith Row: All seamed. 

8th Row: All plain knitting, 

9th Row; Like third row. 

10th Row: All seamed. 

llth Row: Like third row. 

12th Row: All seamed. 

13th Row: All seamed. 

14th Row: All plain knitting. 

15th Row: Like third row. 

16th Row: All seamed. 

17th Row: Like third row. 

18th Row: All seamed. 

19th Row: All seamed. 

20th Row: All plain knitting. 

21st Row: All plain knitting. 

22d Row: All seam knitting. 

(After this row you commence the ground- 
work and finish the border.) 

23d Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * make 1, slip 1, 1 
plain, draw the slipped stitch over the knitted 
one. (The easiest way of doing this is to draw 
the second stitch through the first of the two on 
the left-hand needle and knit it, then take the 
two off the needle together.) 1 plain, narrow, 
make 1,1 plain *, repeat from star to star till 
last 3 stitches, then make 1, slip 1,1 plain, draw 
the slipped stitch over the knitted one, 1 plain. 

24th Row: All seamed. 

25th Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * make 1, slip 1, 
narrow, draw the slipped stitch over the nar- 
rowed one, make 1, 3 plain *, repeat from star to 
star till last 3 stitches, then make 1, slip 1, 1 
plain, draw the slipped stitch over the knitted 
one, 1 plain. 

26th Row: All seamed. 

27th Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * make 1, 1 plain, 
make 1, slip1, 1 plain, draw the slipped stich 
over the knitted one, 1 plain, narrow, * repeat 
fram star to star till last 3 stitches, make 1. slip 
1, 1 plain, draw the slipped stitch over the knit- 
ted one, 1 plain. 

28th Row: All seamed. 

29th Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * make 1, 3 plain, 
make 1, slip 1, narrow, draw the slipped stitch 
over the narrowed one *, repeat from star to star 
till last 3 stitches, then make 1, slip 1, 1 plain, 
draw the slipped stitch over the knitted one, 1 
plain. 

Now repeat twiee the rows fromthe 22d row, 
through the 29th row; repeat the 3d time from 
the 22d row through the 27th row. This brings 
you up to the 52d row, the first 30 stiches of 
which are seamed, then slip a twine through 
them and draw out the needle—these stitches 
are to form one of the fronts; then seam 53 
stitches for the back, leave these on a needle, and 
taking a third needle seam the remaining 30 





stitches of the row which form the other front. 
Then slip these 30 stitches also on a twine, as 
you can knit the back better if you do not have 
needles on the fronts. 

Now for the 53 stiches of the back: 

53d Row: Like the 29th. 

From this row repeat from the 22d row to the 
27th, until you come to the 70th row. Now 
work 8 rows from the 22d to the 29th rows, and 
narrow once at the beginning of each row to 
form the shoulders. After that row, lift your 
stitches on to a third needle until you have fin- , _ 
ished the two fronts. 

For each front : Work these in the same man- 
ner as the back, only narrowing on the inside 
of each shoulder. Then put all the stitches 
again on one needle, back and fronts, and knit 
as before, narrowing once on the shoulders, tak- 
ing care to keep the pattern, which by this time 
has become easy todo. Work 8 rows of pat- 
tern, then two plain rows. 

3d Row: Slip 1,* make 1, narrow, * repeat 
from star to star till last 2, which are knit plain. 

4th Row: Plain. 

5th Row: Bind off. 

Now take a crochet needle and work 
the neck and up the two fronts this edge : 

lst Row: 1 D. C., * 2 chain, 2 treble in the 
fourth stitch, 3 ch., 2 treble in the same stitch, 
2 ch., 1 D. C. in the fourth stitch from the last 
(8th from beginning), * repeat from star to star 
and fasten off. 


round 


For THE SLEEVE. 


Begin at the bottom and cast on 25 stitches. 
ist Row: All seamed. 
2d Row: All seamed. 
3d Row: * 2 plain,slip 1, narrow, draw the 
slipped stitch over the knitted one, 2 plain, make 
one, 1 plain, make one,* repeat from star to star 
till end of row, knit last stitch plain. 


th Row: All seamed. 
5th Row: Like 3d row 
6th Row : All seamed. 


All seamed. 

All plain. 

Like 3d row. 

All seamed. 

Like 3d row. 

All seamed. 

All seamed. 

All plain. 

All seamed. 

Slip 1, make 1, seam 2 together, 
this row you run a ribbon. 
All seamed. 

Plain. 


7th Row: 
8th Row: 
9th Row: 
10th Row: 
llth Row: 
12th Row: 
13th Row: 
14th Row: 
15th Row : 
16th Row: 

12 times. In 
17th Row: 
18th Row: 
19th Row: All plain. 

20th Row: All seamed. 

Now work 5 times the jacket pattern from the 
22d to the 29th row, in every 4th row increasing 
one stitch at each end of the row. 

In the 51st Row: Bind off 6 stitches, then con- 
tinue the work. 

52d Row: Bind off 6, continue the work. 

In the next Row: Bind off 2 stitches at the be- 
ginning, and do this every row until you have 
worked 61 rows; bind off the remainder. Sew 
up the sleeve, sew it into the jacket. Run a 
ribbon round the neck. 





















During the past month there has been but one 
subject of sustained interest that has rivaled 
the significant occurrence of a Democratic nom- 
ination. The choice of Cleveland and Hendricks 
as respective candidates of the Democracy for 
the Presidency and Vice-Presidency was an act 
in which all parties had an interest, direct or 
indirect; and the published results of the Con- 
vention at Chicago stirred to its depth the cur- 
. rent of public life, grown sluggish through the 
drowsy summer weather. Close upon the ex- 
citement of this important decision, came the 
thrilling news of the Greely rescue, the account 
of which is pregnant with alternate joy and sor- 
row. The triumphant mission of the Zhetis and 
the Bear has been hailed with glad acclamations; 
but the gloomy story of suffering and death told 
by the six survivors of the Lady Franklin Bay 
expedition, tempers our satisfaction with many 
poignant regrets. While we extol the manly 
courage that braved so many dangers and possible 
privations to rescue the benighted party, we 
cannot help thinking that a little more despatch 
might have saved the lives of some others. At 
all events, it would have been a satisfaction to 
remember that not a stone was left unturned. 
Now, we think with some shame of the long 
quibble in Congress over the question of an out- 
fit, and, for our dignity’s sake, we wish it had 
been otherwise. There are times when we are 
too penurious, as well ag too lavish, in our ex- 
penditures. It is queer economy that deprives 
one of the right to assist suffering humanity, 
yet winks at the proposed outlay of thirty-five 
millions for @ communistic country like Cuba. 
The sale of the island has become the theme of 
diplomatic conference. It is alleged that the 
Spanish commission favor it, and that Cuba 
will probably be knocked down to the highest 
bidder, which will most likely be the United 
States—though what we should do with such a 
white elephant, passes comprehension. 

Farther to the south, there is the rumor of 
war not yet silenced. Peru is still in a precar- 
ious position, and there is no telling what the 
outcome may be. On the other side of the Pa- 
cific, the French are prosecuting their claims 
upon Madagascar. Stanley is getting mixed up 
with the imbroglio, it seems, and the invaders 
grow presumptuous. The present demand is 
for a protectorate over that part of Madagascar 
lying north of the sixteenth parallel of south 
latitude, an indemnity of 3,000,000 francs be- 
sides that exacted by foreigners for losses during 
the war, and a compromise with the dignity of 
the Queen, who is henceforth to be styled “(Queen 
of the Hovas” only. In Egypt, matters are go- 
ing on in the same ‘hopeless way, save for the 
dubious redemption promised by the Egyptian 
Conference, which is hardly expected to do any- 
thing now but negotiate a loan and then ad- 
journ till October. General Gordon’s position 
has been defined at last; but England is still 
temporizing and will not rescue him unless, to 
use the language of a representative of the Com- 
mons, ‘such action should be shown to be im- 
perative.” In Turkey, the contagion of revult 
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‘foon all of his days. 
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has spread. Yemen in southwestern Arabia 
has rallied around the flag of a new Mahdi. 
There is great dissatisfaction in this quarter over 
the probable issue of the Egyptian Conference, 
There seems, moreover, to be a difficulty be. 
tween the Porte and the Grand Vizier, and the 
Government is torn by dissension. The nego- 
tiations between France and Morocco in refer- 
ence to the frontier, have been suspended to 
await a compromise with objecting powers. In 
Russia, a fresh outbreak of Nihilism is coupled 
with the plague, to make the misery of life there 
more painfully complete, and France is having 
a sad siege, with the cholera which spreads in 
spite of vigorous quarantine measures. The 
Chinese question is another serious trouble that 
weighs upon the Republic. France cannot get 
her money out of the Emperor, but the indem- 
nity matter has been brought to such a point 
that the settlement of it depends upon the de- 
cision as to who fired the first shot—a point 
over which the diplomats are now squabbling. 
Late despatches state that fighting has not been 
suspended in Tonquin, and that the war is not 
over yet. 


A passing breeze between Germany and’ 


France was occasioned by the insults offered by 
the populace to the Prussian flag during the re- 
cent fete in Paris; but the matter has been 
patched up by an apology from Prime Minister 
Ferry. Austria has incurred the misery of a 
riot raised by the Anarchists, and Italy has had 
to cope with a serious anti-Papal movement, 
while Spain is brooding over the Cuban difficul- 
ties, at a loss to find any adequate remedy save 
that of getting rid of the island altogether. In 
England, the dynamiters are still at work. The 
news of an explosion now fails to excite much 
comment—such events being painfully common. 
An attempt to punish the Orange rioters has 
been made, but it is hard to get hold of the real 
culprits. Every month brings intelligence of 
some foreign dissension, but at home peace and, 
security reign. The United States have the joy 
of being at once the most independent and the 
most tranquil of all countries in the world. 





Horsrorp’s Acip PuospHate makes a cooling 
drink, with water and sugar only. Try it. 
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Tuere Was Once a Man. By R. H. Newell 
(‘ Orpheus C. Kerr”). Our Continent Library. 
New. York: Ford, Howard & Hulbert. One 
vol., cloth, 526 pp. 

A man rarely succeeds well in more than one 


' style of writing—succeeds. that is, from a popu- 


lar point of view; but Mr. Newell has done 
something fair in a new field, something that 
deserves recognition. When a man has fixed 
his identity as that ‘of a humorist, he is often 
forced by public expectation to pose as @ buf- 
It was often a sore trial 
to admirers of Sydney Smith’s profound mind, 
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that the fine efforts of his intellect were so 
totally eclipsed by the scintillations of his 
wit. Mr. Newell will have done something 
when he has proved his claim to be called a 
novelist as well as the recognized agent of the 
so-called “funny business.” The eccentricity 
of the writer’s humor creeps out in the title— 
“There Was Once a Man.” The story is not a 
conventional one—naturally. It is largely oc- 
cupied with oriental travel and such incidents, 
curious and comical, as rightly pertain thereto. 
The unhappy love-story of Caroline and Lieut. 
Daryl which absorbs the sentimental side of the 
book, carries a thread of human interest through 
the plot, if plot it can be called; but the story 
in the main is rather in abeyance to the count- 
less episodes of a novel character which are in- 
troduced for the diversion of the unsentimental 
reader. There is something in the book that 
reminds one of James de Mille. That absurd 
Felix Dodge and the Ourang-outang bring back 
to our minds the funny man of the newspapers. 
As a romance, or even a “story” in our Ameri- 
can sense, the book will not count for much; 
but with a certain class of readers, among 
whom we may enumerate the youth not yet up 
in love affairs, and the sturdy old Benedict who 
has outlived them, Mr. Newell’s book will 
“take” very well. 


Tue Hesstans IN THE RevonvutTion. By Edward 
J. Lowell. New York; Harper & Bros. One 
vol., cloth, 328 pp. 

More than a general and passing interest has 
been felt in the German auxiliaries of Great 
Britain in the Revolutionary war, and yet, 
strange to say, they have not received their dues 
at the hands of history. The movements of 
the Hessian allies have not been carefully fol- 
lowed up. They have appeared on and off the 
scene at great crises, advanced and retreated, 
fought, bled and died, but after all we know 
very little about them, beyond the fact that they 
were brave men, efficient soldiers, and that tra- 
dition surrounds them with a misty halo of 
romance. Mr. Lowell has taken up their cause 
with a skillful pen, and, from the record of their 
military movements, has constructed a historical 
narrative of considerable power and unabating 
interest. It is undoubtedly true that special 
and detached works of this kind are an import- 
ant aid to a clearer comprehension of general 
history. 


Tae American Horsewoman. By Mrs. Elizabeth 
Karr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. One 
vol., cloth, 324 pp.; price $2.00. 

_ Mrs. Karr’s exhaustive treatise on equestrian- 

isM appears opportunely at a time when horse- 

back riding, as a diversion for ladies, has had a 

fresh stimulus. It will awaken considerable in- 

terest, and benefit the ambitious young riders 
who are not yet up on the points. The contents 
of the book comprise chapters on the horse, the 
habit, the saddle and bridle, mounting and dis- 
mounting, the seat, the management of a horse, 


the walk and the paces, leaping, and the de- 
fenses. 


Mrs. Lincotn’s Boston Coox-Boox. By Mrs. D. 
A. Lincoln, of the Boston Cooking School. 
VoL. c1x.—21 





Boston: Roberts Brothers. One volume, part 
cloth, 536 pp. 

Another valuable contribution to the culinary 
art has been made in the form of this book, 
which is a fresh attempt to popularize the best 
methods of cooking, on a hygienic and epicu- 
rean basis. The work is by no means a collee- 
tion of difficult recipes, requiring multifarious 
ingredients and stupendous labor. It is a 
simple and practical compilation by a per- 
son of experience, that will be of use to every 
housekeeper. 

Tue Usurrer. An episode in Japanese history. 

By Judith Gautier. 

There is always a tender consideration shown 
to the works of the children of distinguished 
writers. The public is so anxious to believe in 
the perpetuation of the genius that delighted 
them, that the heir to an eminent name is sure at 
first of a kindly indulgence. When the fond 
expectation is gratified, there is parallel satis- 
faction. Mlle. Gautier is a daughter of the 
illustrious Théophile, and in her present liter- 
ary venture, one may trace readily the influence 
and inspiration of her father’s spirit. “The 
Usurper” is a fine essay at novel writing. 
Possessing the charm of a brilliant location, of 
high and dramatic circumstance, it is stirred by 
rapid and heroic action, yet ornamented with 
the pleasing elaboration of a less absorbed style. 
The character of Nagato is fascinating. Heiss 
French hero, and yet truly a Japanese—for are 
not the Japanese well-named the Frenchmen of 
the East? The unhappy love of Nagato and the 
Kisati, the tragic fate of the infatuated Fatkoura, 
the idyllic union of Omiti and the Shogun, are 
woven in with a tissue of warlike incidents so 
that the motive of the story becomes neither too 
severe nor too sentimental. The scenes that 
environ the quick action of the plot are so 
brilliant in appointment as to be almost spec- 
tacular, and the book has on this account a 
charm peculiarly its own. 


Toe Breap Wiyners. A social study. New 

York: Harper & Bros. ‘ 

About a book that has been so freely dis- 
cussed, it would seem that no word could be 
said which has not already been uttered. It is 
rather unfortunate for those who have not read 
the book, that they must take it in hand after 
their expectations have been wrought up to an 
artificial pitch by the continual comments of 
the press and of society. It places the author 
in a false position, and he suffers by the zeal of 
his admirers. Those who read “The Bread 
Winners” now, are not apt to do so with a wish 
to be entertained, or from interest in the charac- 
ters and themes it presents. They will read it 
in most cases just to see what on earth there is 
in the work to raise such a-hubbub of talk. 
The story is not a remarkable one, as a story. 
The plot is quite flimsy, and yet there is not 
much of the slow absorbing elaboration of 
character which appears in most books that 
deal with phases of life, rather than with the 
long succession of incidents in a life. “The Bread 
Winners ” was a success—is a success—because 
the author took for his theme just the one special 
side of a familiar subject which no one had ever 
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touched. It was Maud Matchin that made the 
book. As a creation, she is quite perfect, 
though perhaps the consistency of her nature 
was rather violated in the turn of affairs at the 
end of the book. Farnham is a fair ordinary 
man; we have met Alice and Mrs. Belding be- 
fore. The laboring men are new studies, or 
rather old ones in a new light; but it is not 
the Bread Winners that make up the interest 
of the story at all. It is Maud—unmistakably 
Maud—and the book might have been named 
for her. 


More LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LIFE IN 
THE HIGHLANDS. New York: Harper & Bros. 
One vol., paper cover, 166 pp; price 25 cts. 
In the July number of Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, 

appeared an article entitled “Queen Victoria as 
a Writer,” in which were expressed views some- 
what at variance with popular opinion, yet 
representing an honest conviction which will in 
time meet with more sympathy than is vouch- 
safed at present. In regard to the queen’s 
book, we would say that the critics have for 
the most part reviewed it wrong side out. They 
forgot that the work called for judgment upon 
the literary merits of the writer, not upon her 
personal qualities and character as set forth in 
her sentiments and conduct. It is absurd to 
imagine that a sensible woman like Queen 
Victoria should be flattered into fancying her- 
self a genius. It is highly probable that she 
knows the vulnerability of her work while she 
presents it ne agp 1b for, whatever its faults, 
there are plenty of loyal British who will read 
and admire it because it is the queen’s work, 
just as many of us are lost’in unreasonable ad- 
miration of the ordinary achievements of some 
favorite. For this reason the book has its place, 
but it should undoubtedly be kept there. 


Tus AMATEUR PHotocGraPHER, A manual of 
photographic manipulation, by Ellerslie Wal- 
lace, Jr., M. D., Philadelphia. Porter & 
Coates. One vol., morocco, 179 pp. 
Photography as a pastime for young people, 

and a privilege for those who are shut off from 

all access to the art save that made by their own 
skill, is something worth more than a passing 
thought. The author of “The Amateur Pho- 
tographer” has written a handy little book con- 
taining explicit directions, by following which 
very good prints may be had from an ordinary 
camera by a person who knows little about the 
fine principles of the art. This book with a 
portable instrument, would be of inestimable 
value to the tourist who cares for collecting 
views, yet is constitutionally opposed to the ex- 
tortionate prices of the average dealer in such 
things. Dr. Wallace’s book is embellished by 

a photograph showing the result of following 

these instructions, which are clear enough to 

reach the understanding of very young people 
to whom the exercise of this pleasing art must 
be a never-failing source of amusement. 


A Patace-Prison; or, The Past and Present. 
New York: Ford, Howard & Hulbert. One 
vol., cloth, 347 pp. 

This story does not appeal to the sentimental 
novel reader. It is a bold attack upon an insti- 








tution of civilized life, upon the perverted agy. 
lum system which so often defeats the very end 
it is supposed to further. Marion Page ig4 
beautiful young girl whose mind is temporarily 
unsettled by over-study. Sheis put in an insane 
asylum, where confinement, isolation, cruelty, 
neglect, etc., prey upon her to such a degree 
that the time when she might possibly have re. 
covered passes by, and she becomes hopelessly 
insane, dying miserably at last in the place 
where she has spent such a wretched existence, 

The horrors which are described in the book are 

enough to shock the most insensible; yet we am 

assured that the story is largely a true one, and 
certainly it is calculated to arouse the indigna- 
tion and protest of every humane mind. 

FiresipE Encyciop#pia or Poetry. Compiled 
and edited by Henry P. Coates. Philadelphia; 
Porter & Coates. One vol., cloth, 1002 pp. 
It would be, of course, impessible to group 

together in one book all that is desirable in the 

province of verse, but there are few poems of 
pre-eminent distinction which have been left 
out of Mr. Coates’ excellent collection. The 
book goes as far as it is possible to go toward 
meeting the requirements of a work of that 
character, and with its arrangement it would 
be hard to find a fault. So liberally is it sup 
plied with indices, those monuments of editorial 
labor, that the reader can find a poem either by 
the name of its author, the title of thé poem, or 
by the first line of it. The book is gotten up 
in a style that appeals strongly to the popular 
taste, embellished with engraved illustratigns 
and portraits, the latter being accompanied 
by facsimiles of the poets’ handwriting. Mr. 

Coates’ classification is a good one, having per- 

haps a more distinctive scope than that of any 

other compiler of a poetical collection. It em 
braces: (1) Poems of Home and the Fireside; 

(2) of Infancy and Childhood; (3) of Memory 

and Retrospection; (4) of Love; (5) Personal 

Poems; (6) Historical Poems; (7) Poems of 

Patriotism; (8) of Nature; (9) of Places; (10) 

Legendary and Ballad Poems; (11) “ Psalms, 

Hymns and Spiritual Songs”; (12) Moral and 

Didactic Poetry; (13) Poems of Labor and 

Social Questions ; tia) Poems of Sentiment; 

(15) Weird and Fantastic Poetry ; (16) Humor 

ous and Satirical Poetry. As a valuable acqu 

sition to one’s stock of books, the Fireside 

Encyclopedia might find a fit place on every 

library table. 

FoLk-LORE OF SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. T. F. 
Thiselton Dyer, M. A., Oxon. New York: 
Harper & Bros. One vol., cloth, 559 ppj 
price $2.50. : 

As a book of reference, a means by which one 
can find a quotation apt to any custom or event 
with which superstition is connected, this work 
is especially useful; while it reads, at the same 
time, with sufficient interest to captivate the 
most vagrant fancy. Shakespeare is made \ 
leading reference, but Mr. Dyer has broug 
into the consummation of his plan a considera 
ble fund of general literary acquaintance be 
adds much to the scope of his book. As 4 hee 
to the student of Shakespeare, the work ti 
another worthy purpose. There are many 0 
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words, allusions, and customs, quite incompre- 
hensible to the average reader, which are en- 
tirely elucidated by the explanations given in 
Mr. Dyer’s “ Folk-Lore.” 


Qvut-or-Town-PLaces, with Hints for their Im- 
provement. By Donald G. Mitchell. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. One vol., 
cloth. 

The re-issue of the works of this popular 
writer is a well-advised step. The charm and 
beauty of Mr. Mitchell’s writings are perennial. 
In American literature, he occupies a place pe- 
culiarly his own. Men and women may sur- 
pass him—there are hundreds that fall short of 
his standard—but there is no one who is ex- 
actly what he is, and always will be. Despite 
the strong poetizing element that underlies his 
style, he is eminently practical ; and one is rather 
surprised, after having rambled through one of 
his agreeable books, to find how much useful, 
but prosy, information one has absorbed from it, 
without suspecting the unpleasantness of the 
sweetened dose. Mr. Mitchell’s suburban va- 
garies are in five groups: (1) “An Old Farm;” 
(2) “Advice for Lackland;” (3) “Wayside 
Hints;” (4) “Laying Out of Grounds;” (5) Mr. 
Urban and a Country House.” The book is 
simply, but very effectively, gotten up. 


Tae Lapy or THE TiGER? and Other Stories. 
By Frank R. Stockton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. One vol., cloth, 201 pp. 

The story which furnishes a title for this 
clever little volume of sketches has been, per- 
haps, more widely read and circulated than any 
other work of the same writer’s. When it first 
came out, it made something of a sensation, 
though the averted climax at the end is nota 
wholly original idea. The two ghost stories 
which follow “The Lady or the Tiger?” are 
rather unique in that they combine a delicate 
kind of humor with a sufficiency of spectral hor- 
rors. Mr. Stockton’s clever knack of spinning 
yarns makes itself plainly manifest in this col- 
lection of his writings. There are no two stories 
in the book, barring the two ghost stories al- 
luded to, which bear the least resemblance to 
each other. They are all scintillations of a 
many-sided imagination; but there is a vein of 
piquant humor running through all, and there 
are times when it smacks of a delicate kind of 
satire. The book is prettily gotten up, and will 
find many interested readers. 


WE have received from Biglow & Main, 76 E. 
9th St., New York, a pleasing copy of their new 
Sunday-school song collection, “ Joyrun Lays,” 
compiled and adapted by Rev. Robert Lowry 
and W. Howard Doane. The book is gotten up 
in @ Very attractive yet inexpensive manner, and 
contains many beautiful hymns. The song 
“Some Sweet Day, By and By,” published by 
Gopry’s Lapy’s Book this month, is from this 
collection. Price 30 cents. 


EuuzazeTa Fry. By Mrs. E.R. Pitman. Famous 
Women Series. Boston: Roberts Bros. One 


vol., cloth, 269 pp. Price, $1. 


The character of Elizabeth Fry, the famous 
Quaker woman who interested herself in the 





welfare of prisoners and became their special 
benefactor, is one calculated to inspire more ad- 
miration than interest in minds of a worldly cast. 
Mrs. Pitman has acquitted herself well, in that 
she has written a biography which invests a life 
of self-sacrifice and untiring charity with some 
charm beyond the sympathy which goodness 
always inspires. It would be easier to write a 
fascinating sketch of Louis XIV. than of John 
Bunyan, of Cardinal Richelieu than of William 
Penn, though when it comes to moral worth 
there may be no point of dispute. The writers 
of the lives of the more brilliant of the famous 
women have an advantage, but Mrs. Pitman 
does not concede it tamely, and the present vol- 
ume of the series will add something to its merit 
as a literary venture. 

“THe Man FRoM Texas,” an American story 
by Henry Oldham, is the latest literary issue of 
T. B. Peterson & Co. 


Pictures oF Lire AND CHARACTER. By John 
Leech. From the collection of Mr. Punch. 
Paper Parchment Series. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. One vol., paper, 92 pp. Price, 
30 cents. 

The author of these spirited sketches was the 
able predecessor of George De Maurier, who has 
immortalized himself on the pictorial staff of 
Punch as John Leech did before him. The cari- 
catures are too well known to require descrip- 
tion. The artist had a special gift for setting 
forth in ridiculous light the foibles of fashiona- 
ble society, and this book, in which some of his 
best work is collated, will furnish amusement 
to every one who opens it. 

We have received from William T. Comstock, 
6 Astor Place, New York City, a little book on 
suburban architecture, which will be found in- 
teresting. We copy the title page for the bene- 
fit of our readers, as it is a very good index to the 
work : 

‘“‘Cottages, or Hints on Economical Building. 
containing Twenty-four Plates of Medium and 
Low-Cost Houses, contributed by different New 
York Architects, together with Descriptive Let- 
ter-press giving practical suggestions for Cottage 
Building, compiled and edited by A. W. Bruner, 
Architect. To which is added a chapter on the 
Water Supply, Drainage, Sewerage, Heating, 
and Ventilation, and other Sanitary Questions 
relating to Country Houses, by Wm. Paul Ger- 
hard, C. E. 

Any book reviewed in our Book Table will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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TaLes, Essays anD Poems. By Jane and 
Ann Taylor. With a Memoir by Grace A. Oliver. 
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cloth, 330 pp.: $1. 

Tue FarnaLts or Tipton. By Virginia W. 
Johnson. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
One vol., cloth, 482 pp.; price $1.25. 
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York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. One vol., cloth, 
191 pp.; price fifty cents. 

Ocitviz’s Poputar Reapine. No. 6. 
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Country GRIDDLE CAKEs. 


Ingredients.—One pint of flour, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

One pint sour cream. 
Make a smooth batter with the flour and milk, 
and beat til! frothy and light. Melt the soda in 
a little warm water, and add to the batter. Heat 
the griddle, and if not a soapstone one grease 
well with butter. Drop some batter in spoon- 
fuls well apart on the griddle; when the cakes 
begin to bubble or blister all over, turn each 
quickly with a griddle spade and bake the other 
side, and serve in batches on hot plates. 


GrauaM Porrs. 

Ingredients.—One and half cups of Graham flour, 

One cup sifted wheat flour, 

Two teaspoonfuls of sugar, 

Half a teacupful of butter, 

Half a teaspoonful of salt, 

Two cups of new milk, 

Three eggs. 
Mix salt and flour, add the milk, and beat smooth ; 
froth the yolks of the eggs separately from the 
whites ; cream the butter, and add the eggs and 
then the batter. Bake in buttered stoneware 
cups or gallipots from thirty to forty minutes, 
but do not keep them in the oven after they 
have well popped over the cups. Serve at once 
as they collapse. Baking powder or soda should 
never be used for these light delicate breakfast 
cakes. 


VeaL OLIvEs. 

Ingredients—One pound of veal cutlet, 

One egg, 

Three ounces of breadcrumbs, 

Two ounces of suet, 

Four ounces of lean bacon, 

Potatoes, 

One onion, 

One carrot, 

A little mixed sweet herbs and 

parsley, 

Seasoning, 

One quart of stock broth, 

Two ounces of butter. 
Cut the veal into six very thin slices, flatten 
them out with a chopper, sprinkle some season- 
ing over them. Mix together the parsley finely 
chopped, the bread-crumbs, herbs, suet and 
bacon chopped very fine; add the eggs and a 
little more seasoning, work well together; divide 
the mixture into six portions, lay one on each 
piece of veal, roll them carefully, tie them round 
with twine, place them in a frying pan with the 
butter, and fry a light brown. When fried suffi- 
ciently put the olives in a stewpan. Cut the 
vegetables up very fine, put them in the same pan 
the veal was friedin, and fry them alightbrown, 
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then put them in the stewpan with the olives, 
add one quart of stock, and let them simmer one 


hour. When done take out the olives, reduce 
the gravy by boiling to half a pint. Dish the 
olives on a bed of mashed potatoes. Pour the 


gravy over them, and serve very hot. 


Mincep Fowl. 

Ingredients. —Cold roast fowl, 

Seasoning, 

One onion, 

A blade of mace, 

A pint of water, 

Handful of sweet herbs, 

One teaspoonful of Worcestershire 

sauce, 

Two hard-boiled eggs, 

One lemon, 

Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 

Stale bread. 
Take the remains of a cold roast fowl and cut 
off all the white meat, which mince finely with- 
out any skin or bone; but put the bone and 
skin into a stewpan, with the onion, mace, 
herbs (tied up,) and water. Let it stew for an 
hour, and then strain and pour off the gravy, 
putting in the Worcestershire sauce. Chop the 
eggs very fine; mix them with the fowl and 
seasoning, also half a teaspoonful of very finely 
minced lemon peel, and one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, the flour made into a smooth paste 
with a little cold water, and let the whole just 
boil. Serve with sippets of toasted bread. 


BakeD LOBSTER. 
Ingredients.— Lobster weighing two pounds, 
A piece of butter the size of a large 
egg, 
A little vinegar, 
Three eggs, 
Bread crumbs, 
Cayenne pepper, 
Salt. 
Chop the meat of the lobster very fine after it 
has been boiled and picked out of the shell, mix 
some breadcrumbs with it, and put to it a dress- 
ing of butter size of an egg melted, pepper and 
vinegar, also braid into the butter the yolks of 
the eggs boiled hard: put this into a dish, and 
over the top put a few breadcrumbs and bits -f 
butter on top; may be eaten hot or cold, and # 
very nice. 


Spicep PEAcHES. 


Ingredients. —Eight pounds of peaches (after they 
are pared), 
Four pounds of sugar, 
One quart of vinegar, 
Halt an ounce of cloves, 
Half an ounce of cinnamon. 
Quarter of an ounce of mace. 
Pare the peaches before weighing them, do not 
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remove the stones, but leave them whole. Put 
the peaches in a stone jar, and pour over them 
the liquor boiling hot. The next day much 
syrup will have formed. Pour it off and again 
bring it to boil in your preserving kettle, and 
pour it upon the fruit while steaming hot. Re- 
peat this for five mornings. Cover up the jar 
closely, and the peaches will keep perfectly for 
a year or more. 


Pepper SAUCE. 


Ingredients. —Two dozen green peppers, 

Twice their bulk of finely-cut cab- 

bage, 

One root of horse-radish, 

One handful of salt, 

One tablespoonful of mustard seed, 

One dessertspoonful of cloves, 

Two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 

A few blades of mace, 

Two quarts best cider vinegar, 
Cut up the peppers, chop the cabbage, grate the 
horse-radish, mix together, boil the spices and 
sugar in the vinegar and pour it boiling hot 
over the other ingredients, and put away in wide- 
mouthed glass bottles tightly corked. 


Tomato Sauce. 

Ingredients. —One gallon of green tomatoes, 

Six medium-sized onions, 

Four tablespoonfuls of salt, 

One tablespoonful of cloves, 

One tablespoonful of black pepper, 

One teaspoonful of mace, 

One gill of white mustard seed, 

Vinegar, 
Chop up the tomatoes and onions, and add the 
spices. Pack down in stone jars till the vege- 
tables come within four inches of the top. Fill 
up with best vinegar. 


Vicroria Pastry. 

Ingredients.— Puff paste, 

Apricot jam, 

Half a pint of cream, 

Two ounces of powdered white 

sugar, 

Four ounces of almonds, 

One ounce of pistachio nuts. 
Roll out asheet of threefold puff paste the eighth 
of inch thick, spread some apricot jam over it, 
then lay over the jama sheet of paste the same 
thickness as the bottom crust, prick it with a 
fork to prevent it blistering in baking; bake it 
in a moderate oven a light brown; when cooked 
let it get cold. Whisk up the cream to a stiff 
froth, add the powdered white sugar, and then 
stand it in ice water until wanted. Blanch the 
almonds and pistachio nuts in boiling water for 
& few minutes, take off the husks, then chop up 
the nuts moderately fine. Just before the pastry 








is wanted, spread the cream over the sheet of 
paste with a knife, then strew the nuts over it. 
With a sharp knife cut the pastry into strips 
four inches long and one inch wide. Send to 
table lying flat on lace papers. 












































Wuits Cup Cake. 


Ingredients.— Whites of eight eggs, 
Two cups of sugar, 
Three and a half cups of flour, 
Half a cup of cornstarch, 
One cup of butter, 
One cup of sweet milk, 
A teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda, 
Two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, 
One lemon. 
Cream the butter and sugar together, add halt 
the flour and some of the milk alternately, then 
the whites and the rest of the flour. Beat the 
whites until very stiff. Rind and juice of the 
lemon. Let the cake be mixed as quickly as 
possible and put immediately in the oven. Let 
it bake slowly but regularly. 


Lemon Custarp Piz. 
Ingredients.— One lemon, 

One teacupful of milk, 

One tablespoonful of corn starch, 

Four eggs, 

Half a teacupful of sugar, 

Pastry, 

Three tablespoonfuls of pulverized 

sugar. 4 

Grate the peel off the lemon, squeeze the juice, 
mix with it the half teacupful of sugar, milk, 
corn starch and yolks of eggs well beaten; stir 
all well together and bake in a pudding dish 
lined with pastry. Beat the whites of the eggs 
until they stand alone; add the pulverized sugar. 
When the pie is done, draw it from the oven, 
spread this meringue nicely over the top, and set 
in the oven again to brown slightly. 


BRANDIED Ga@Es. 

Ingredients.— Green gages, 

Sugar, 

White brandy. 
Take equal weight of gages and sugar. Put the 
fruit in a stone jar, with layers of sugar and 
gages alternately. Close the jar, put it in a vessel 
of boiling water, being careful that the water 
shall reach the top of the jar (or fill with boiling 
water as it evaporates), and cook them steadily for 
four hours. If there is any remaining sugar, let 
it boil until it becomes asyrup. Put your fruit 
in the jars, adding white brandy in the propor- 
tion of two-thirds of a teacupful of syrup. 
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This design represents a single-storied cottage 
of a neat but attractive exterior; built of frame 
and shingled roof. Cellar under a portion of the 
house, and can have three good chambers in 
attic if desirable ; fitted up with gas heaters and 
other conveniences; finished off with architraves, 
washboards and other mouldings in natural 
wood finish, rubbed down to an egg-shell polish. 














A RURAL HOUSE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Cost of building, $1,500; complete plans, details 
and specifications, $40. ye 
Hobbs’ Architecture, consisting of 123 designs 
and plans of residence, mailed free for $3.50; 
also our new catalogue of 24 designs of cheap 
and commodious houses sent to any address 0? 
receipt of 50c. 1. H. Hobbs & Son, Architects 
520 Walnut St., Phila. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 





Fig. 10. 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 




















For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 








Fig. 33. 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Work Department. 
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TRIP TO AFRICA WALTZ. 
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Copyright, 1884, by E. D. FREEMAN. 
Published ir sheet form. 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO., agts. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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FOR LADIES’ COSTUMES. 


The great poretorty of ARCADIA VELVETEEN over all 
other goods for ladies’ costumes is, that it combines, ina 
greater degree than any other, the- following qualifiea- 
tions, which are an absolute necessity in all gouds that 
are applied to the use of ladies for winter dresses: First, 
WARMTH—the texture being very fine and clusely woven. 
Second, STRENGTH—the durability of the fabric being su- 
perior to any other Known make of velveteen. Third, 
APPEARANCE—the finish of these goods being so superior 
that when made into a garment, it requires an expert to 


STYLISH AN AND ECONOMICAL 





detect them from Genoa silk velvet. 





a 








so closely that only an expert can de- 
tect the difference is rather difficult. 
The ARCADIA VELVETEEN does this, 
however. 
and stylish appearance have made it 
a great favorite with ladies. 
woven broché, combined with old 
material, is very effective in bright- 
ening up a costume, 
vantages, a 
and variety of shades 
the Arcadia above all other velvet- 
eens. These velveteens are also use- 
ful for children’s costumes, 
stand any amount of hard wear an 
rough usage. 








GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
Sept. ’84, says: 


* * * To imitatea Genoa silk velvet | 
Besides, its dura bility 
The 


For these ad- 
and for its rich coloring 
we must place 


as the 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
Sept. ’84, says: 


WHAT SHALL WE WEAR?— The 
opening of another season brings to 
the front the much-vexing question 
of WHAT TO WEAR. In answering 
this, we cannot do better than call at 
tention to the ever-popular ARCADIA 
VELVETEES and W oven Broché, 
which proved so satisfactory last sea- 
son, and which,with its new patterns 
and varieties,w iN without — take 
the lead this season. rience 


proves this to be one a r e most 
pe ig as well as economical articles 
dress goods. 








For the 
protectionof 
the 
consumer we 
stamp 
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+>REMEMBER< 


ARCADIA tek 


VELVETEEN Stamp. See 


E63 


Sold by all first-class Dry Goods Dealers, 


Manuf’s Agents, 
SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 & 200 Church &t., N. Y. 
352 






this 


you getit. 

















